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HE FRONT PAGE 


A Victory 
for Decency 


’ — decision of the Dominion Government 

to rescind nearly all of the order-in-council 
under which it has had power to deport and 
cenationalize some thousands of Canadian 
citizens or residents of Japanese ancestry goes 
so far to nullify that shocking piece of in- 
justice that it would be ungrateful of SarurpAy 
NIGHT not to express its appreciation. It would 
also be a greater degree of modesty on the 
part of Saturpay NIGHT than should be ex- 
pected of any public journal, if we abstained 
from reminding our readers that we were the 
first periodical of general circulation to point 
out the outrageous character of the order-in- 
council and to urge that it should not be put 
into effect. We say “of general circulation,” 
because to its very great credit the Coopera- 
tive Commonwealth Federation as a political 
party has throughout maintained an attitude 
of strong opposition to all racial discrimina- 
tion, which attitude has been reflected in its 
party organs; that attitude may have cost it 
some votes for a year or two, but we predict 
that these losses will be amply repaid at no 
distant date. The Progressive Conservative 
party divided on the question, and while some 
of its leaders criticized the Government’s pol- 
icy, others endorsed it and wanted it to go 
further. The Liberal party must of course 
be held to responsibility for the Government’s 
actions. We are glad that that responsibility 
is today no worse. Special credit for devoted 
efforts in this good cause is due to Mrs, Hugh 
MacMillan and Mr. F. A. Brewin of Toronto. 

Some highlv hi-ctionable features of the 
order still remain in force, notably the restric- 
tion on the movement of all persons of Jap- 
anese ancestry who were in British Columbia 
at the outbreak of war. Many of these are na- 
tive Canadian citizens. None of them have 
been accused of the slightest disloyalty. The 
sole object of the restriction is to assure the 
people of British Columbia, whose complaint 
was that they had all the Japanese in their 
midst and no other province had any, that 
those who have moved eastward will not re- 
turn. The Pacific province has thus estab- 
lished a second precedent in the behavior of 
the Dominion. It had already shown that a 
province could call on the Dominion to deprive 
of the franchise a group of Canadian citizens, 
born and naturalized alike, on no other ground 
than their racial origin. It has now shown 
that it can call on the Dominion to control the 
movements within Canada of the same group, 
for the same reason. Both of these precedents 
will some day return to plague us. 





he Law of Evidence 


\ E AGREE very fully with Attorney- 
General Blackwell’s view concerning the 
obias murder case, that if there is a legal 
provision which compelled the trial judge, 
‘regardless of his better judgment, to tell a 
Jury that if ... the four youths did not in- 
nd to shoot when they entered the premises 
ey were not guilty of murder,” that provision 
hould be removed. 

Mr. Blackwell told the Ontario Bar Associa- 
u0n last week that there is such a provision, 
nd termed it “absurd.” We find it difficult 
D believe that there is such a provision, but 

there is we are prepared to term it much 
yorse than absurd, and to support him in any 
ffort he can make to get it removed. We hold 
> the old British view that when a lethal 
eapon is used in the course of a crime, and 

Path ensues, the case is murder, whatever the 
tent may have been, also that all the persons 

gaged in the crime are guilty of that murder. 

But we fail to see any connection between 

® Tobias case and the recent cases in which 
aurder convictions have been set aside on ap- 

al because of methods employed by the 
blice in securing statements from the ac- 
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Grace Moore, famous opera star killed in plane crash in Copenhagen this week, as photographed in 
Toronto last year. She is wearing the decorations conferred upon her by five European governments. 
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In England, Television Has Already ‘Arrived’ 


By Michael Barkway 


! 
H 


RITISH television is a “service in being.” The 
photographs on this page show a few of the 
kinds of programs which British viewers see day in 
and day out. They are not “stunts” or occasional 
publicity features. While technicians argue about 
the future possibilities of color-television and what 
they call 1,000-line definition, 20,000 people who own 
television sets in and around London, are already 
getting three hours television entertainment a day. 
Public events are important but don’t make a Tele- 
vision Service, and B.B.C. television is beyond the 
stage where viewers are satisfied with the mere 
wonder of watching the screen. From now on, it 
must make its way by its “program value”. Films 
have their place in the program pattern; so do re- 
mote pickups, but the backbone must be studio pro- 
duction. 

What do you see on a London television set? Here 
are some items from a typical week’s schedule:— 
Music by a number of different orchestras; variety 
programs in the old British Music Hall tradition 
with exhibition dancers, magicians, singers, acro- 
bats, chorus and all complete; plays including old 
favorites and new productions (both from outside 
theatres and from the studios); short recitals by 
world-famous musicians (Gigli and Suggia appeared 
recently); whodunit’s enacted before your eyes for 
you to guess the criminal; a diver’s trip into a sub- 
marine engineering works; riding lessons for child- 
ren, golf lessons, fashion displays, cookery demon- 
strations, and gardening hints (from the Television 
Garden). 





ELEVISION in fact has already arrived; in the 

words of the pre-war B.B.C. slogan, “You can’t 
shut your eyes to it.” Later on, when higher defini- 
tion, improved equipment, color and all the rest 
come in (as no doubt they will), B.B.C. personnel 
(producers, vision and sound engineers, camera- 
men, lighting experts, set designers, studio manag- 
ers, make-up experts, and all the dozens of people 


; needed for one television program) will have the 
Ballet is effective television material. This picture shows a group from the Ballet Theatre, New York, being televised while technical mastery that will ensure a program ser- 


performing “Les Sylphides” at the B.B.C.'’s London studios. Postwar program started with Britain's Victory Parade on June 8 last. vice worthy of the scientific wonders we’re promised. 


Televising a golf lesson given by expert Archie Compston (centre) to Macdonald Hobley ... above picture shows the Television Outside Broadcast Unit at work on the first full-dress 
of the B.B.C. on the course at Alexandra Palace, nerve-centre of Britain's television. Lord Mayor's Show since 1939. Unit is standing at junction of Trafalgar Square and Northum- 
Some of television’s main activities are always bound to be major public events and... berland Avenue. B.B.C. cameras also visit Ascot, Wimbledon, Lord's and the Cenotaph. 


Camera crew in action. Emitren camera is mounted on Recent telecast of Eugene O'Neill's “All God's 


on a This is the teleciné apparatus for the transmission of television 
olly” which can be quickly moved to any position. Chillun Got Wings” from the studio theatre. 


programs on film, the equivalent of a transcribed broadcast. 
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his Film Makes Australia Real to Canadians 


ewe Harry Watt, top-flight British pro- 
ducer, came to Australia in 1944 he decided 
that there was epic film material in the story 
of the wartime trek of thousands of cattle 
from north-western Australia to Queensland 
across one of Australia’s most arid stretches. 

Orthodox picture makers might have smiled 
at this decision, wondering what there was to 
hold an audience in the droving of a mob of 
cattle from one part to another of a land so 
little known as northern Australia. 

“The Overlanders,” (to be seen in Canada 
this month) is Harry Watt’s answer, and its 
90 minutes pass too quickly. 

Perhaps the best tribute that can be paid to 
the film is the fact that following its initial 
success, Watt has been sent back to Australia 
by Ealing Studios to make another production, 
Korda Films of Britain has decided to send a 
unit to Australia, the J. Arthur Rank organi- 
zation has already sent production crews there, 
and U.S, companies probably will. 

The story of “The Overlanders” is simple. 
It begins in a small meat works town in the 
north-west when orders come through telling 
the company that a Japanese invasion is im- 
minent and that employees are to follow the 
Russian “scorched earth” policy—destroy the 
works and shoot the cattle. Head drover Mc- 
Alpine with 1,000 prime bullocks refuses. He 
says he will overland the cattle to the rich fat- 
tening paddocks of Queensland 2,000 miles 
away. His fellow drovers ridicule him because 
this would mean crossing a desert in the sum- 
mer drought season. So he picks a small band 
of helpers with more daring than experience, 
a mother and father and their two daughters, 
an old drunkard who has done most things ex- 
cept work and a young shellshocked sailor. 

They are forced to swim a_ crocodile- 
infested river; most of the horses eat poison 
weed and die; they find waterholes have dried 
up; the cattle stampede in the middle of the 
night; and three men on foot check a rush by 
thirst-maddened beasts towards a mud swamp 
that would have resulted in the cattle being 
swallowed in the ooze. None of these adven- 
tures was invented. 

All the cast is Australian. Some had previous 
“The Overlanders” follows the adventures in 1942 of a small group of Australian acting experience, others had not, but pe gave ... the dry, craggy, yet strangely beautiful, 
cattle ranchers who refused to destroy their livestock because of the threat of Watt one initial advantage. They could ride Australian scene at the start of the trek. 
invasion by Japan. The above picture shows the cattle being driven over... like any entrant in the Calgary Stampede. Aborigines watch the unusual occurrence. 





A thousand head of cattle crowd inte fhe crocodile-infested River Roper while the party ... reach the fertile areas of Queensland. The family wagon struggles over the scorched 
is crossing the wild country of Arnhem Land in northern ‘Australia in an endeavor to. . . plains in the drought season. Later most of the horses eat poison weed and die, so 


eee 


... that the drovers are forced to catch and break wild . . - with close on 2,000 miles to go; are brought safely to 
horses of the bush. The intrepid gang leave Wyndham .. . the end of their incredible journey by the never-say-die . . . 


. » » leadership of head drover McAlpine (above), 
played by Chips Rafferty, Australia’s No. 1 tough hero. 
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DEAR MR. EDITOR 





Inter-Church Committee's Work 
So Far Mainly in Education 


Editor, SaturDAY NIGHT: 


HE RECENT article appearing 

under the name of Professor 
Kirkconnell (S.N., Jan. 4), so far as 
the major Protestant Churches are 
concerned, in the interests of truth, 
requires an answer. 

The Committee, which Professor 
Kirkconnell entitles the “Protestant 
Research Committee’, has not even 
considered four of the allegations 
concerning the Roman _ Catholic 
Church mentioned by him, and 
knows nothing of their sources. It 
is a fact-finding body and up to 
the present has been mainly con- 
cerned with the question of Separate 
Schools in the province of Ontario. 
Its members were appointed official- 
ly by the Churches which they rep- 
resent, and must refer back to the 
bodies which appointed them any 
statement which the Committee 
issues. 

Because of a grave unrest through- 
out the province of Ontario with 
regard to the position and advan- 
tages enjoyed by the Separate 
Schools and French Schools, the 
Committee undertook to investigate 
the situation. A brief on education 
was presented by it to the Royal 
Commission on Education appointed 
by the Government of Ontario. It 
was a fact finding report, presenting 
statements, the veracity of which the 
Commission had no difficulty in 
verifying. The document is now 
public property and is quite com- 
petent to stand before the bar of 
public opinion, Protestant and Ro- 
man Catholic. 

Among matters that were dealt 
with in the brief, were certain uses 
of the French language in some 
areas of this English-speaking prov- 
ince, special privileges of taxation, 
the opening of new school sections, 
inspectorships, and specia! additional 
privileges which the Roman Catholic 
Church had assumed or seeks. In 
the report several facts in favor of 
Roman Catholic rights were brought 
to light, as well as those which are 
disputed and those which are frankly 
challenged. 

This Committee is engaged in the 
study of other vital matters of 
national interest and from time to 
time will report to the constituent 
Churches. 

There is a further fact which re- 
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quires an answer. The Canadian 
Council of Churches has nothing to 
do with the matter. The Canadian 
Council of Churches is the Canadian 
expression of the World Council of 
Churches now in process of organi- 
zation. 


Toronto, Ont. Gordon A. SISco 
On behalf of the Executive. 


Ed. Note: The above letter was 
drawn up by a committee appointed 
by the Executive of the Inter-Church 
Committee on Protestant-Roman 
Catholic Relations. 


Saving Sense of Humor 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 


a EDITORIAL “On Being Fussy” 
(S.N., Jan. 11), re immigration 
and citizenship, and the “Raven” ver- 
sification (S.N.,Jan.18) are at least 
worth a year’s subscription. A little 
bit of humor—a saving sense where 
controversial subjects are being dealt 
with—makes the whole world grin. 


Kingston, Ont. A. J. HAMILTON 


Short-Changed 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 


CORRESPONDENT complains 
4 (S.N., Jan. 18) of being short- 
changed by slim issues. My com- 
plaint is the opposite. I prefer 28 
pages to 48 for then I have to skip 
less. By skipping I feel that I don’t 
get my money’s worth. But who has 
time to wade through 48 pages unless 
he reads nothing else? And SaTur- 
DAY NIGHT is not that good! 


Toronto, Ont. Titus McWap 


B.C.’s Tax Fields 
Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 


bs fener EGGLESTON, reviewing 
Dominion-Provincial relations in 
respect of the proposed agreements 
between the Dominion and the Pro- 
vinces (S.N., Jan. 18), says in regard 
to British Columbia: “I confess to 
having a good deal of sympathy 
with Premier John Hart’s position. 
He inherited a tradition from his pre- 
decessor of uncompromising opposi- 
tion to any negotiations with the 
Dominion Government which would 
involve the surrender, even tempor- 
arily, of tax fields. Yet he saw fur- 
ther than most provincial premiers 
the national value of single taxation 
in the corporation and personal in- 
come tax field, and the possibility 
of using fiscal techniques to fight 
depressions.” 

This statement is a complete mis- 
representation of the position which 
I took as Premier of British Colum- 
bia preceding Mr. Hart, and is con- 
trary to the facts. Your columnist, 
who has been writing upon this sub- 
ject from time to time, should know 
the facts. 

It was during my regime that ar- 
rangements were made for this pro- 
vince to surrender the collection of 
income tax during the period of the 
war. 

While the 1941 agreement was 
signed by the Coalition Government, 
the draft of the agreement was pre- 
pared before I left office, in the prep- 
aration of which I participated and 
approved. For a short period at that 
time Mr. Hart was out of office. 

Everyone knows that the public is 
very much opposed to the imposi- 
tion of two separate income taxes. 
I was and am in favor of a single 
collecting agency and was and am 
opposed to the permanent surrender 
of our provincial rights to impose 
income taxes. 

Ottawa has been and is deter- 
mined to oust the province from cer- 
tain fields of direct taxation. The 
manner of the calling of the 1941 
Dominion-Provincial Conference was 
insolent in method and was designed 
to put over its purposes in the name 
of the war. 

Almost before the Conference was 
over, and ever since, misrepresenta- 
tion and falsification have followed 
those who openly opposed the form, 


the method and the ultimate object 
of the Ottawa Government. 

During the depression I was per- 
sonally ridiculed, both under the 
Bennet and King Governments, for 
suggesting (to use an expression of 
Mr. Eggleston’s) the “use of finan- 
cial techniques to fight depressions.” 
We were told that the country would 
be ruined from unbearable taxation. 
Since that time we have sold bil- 
lions of dollars of bonds now selling 
at a premium. 
Victoria, B.C. T. D. PATTULLO 


Crystal Palace “Messiah” 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 

OUR interesting and informative 

review of the “Messiah” (S.N., 
Jan. 4) led me to dig up my reviews 
and programs of the 1913 Handel 
Festival at London’s Crystal Palace 
in June of that year. My father and 
I spent a week of our summer holi- 
days in the bass section of that huge 
choir and it was a great treat. 

With four London rehearsals and 
only one full choir rehearsal, for 
which tickets. were as much as for 
the regular concerts, the pace was 
anything but “pedestrian.” Sir Fred 
Cowan held for those times fairly 
modern views of the treatment, and 
I recall the lightness and speed of 
“For unto us” in particular, as he 
held back for the ejaculations ‘“Won- 
derful,” ete. Also in the “Israel” the 
pianos were much more effective 
than the crescendos, for the ear can 
take in only so much; that size 
chorus — 4,000 and orchestra — was 
about right for a “Messiah” in a 
building that held some 34,000. 

I am inclined to think that the 
pedestrian pace which Sir Ernest 
speaks of is caused by the “riding 
passengers” in many modern chor- 
uses, who do not read and have to be 
taught parrot fashion for many 
more rehearsals than we old chor- 
isters (especially tonic  solfaists) 
think necessary for standard works. 

You should have heard 1000 tenors 
attack that lead in the first chorus 
of “Samson” and again in “Round 
about the starry throne,’ and the 
basses thunder in the Acis and Gala- 
tea selection “Wretched lovers.” 


Toronto, Ont. Percy GRINSTEAD 


Price and Purchasing-Power 


Editor, SaTuRDAY NIGHT: 

RACTICALLY everyone is aware 

that under certain economic prac- 
tices a disparity is certain to be creat- 
ed between price and purchasing- 
power. The real question is: what 
causes this disparity and how may it 
be remedied or avoided? 

I claim that it is caused by the in- 
clusion in price of factors that do not 
represent production or service, and 
the refusal to allow prices to fall as 
production costs are lowered by tech- 
nological improvement, and that the 
remedy is the exclusion of these non- 
service factors from price and allow- 
ing prices to fall commensurately 
with increased productive efficiency. 

Social Credit exponents maintain 
that this is immaterial; that service 
and dis-service, construction and ob- 
struction, good and evil can all be 
made of equal value by the magic of 
their “debt free money.” There is a 
large volume of this form of money 
in Hungary where the pengo was re- 
cently quoted at one hundred thou- 
sand million billions to the pound 
sterling. 

Plant depreciation, insurance, in- 
terest, pensions do not create price 
disparities as G. H. Pethic (S.N., Jan. 
11) seems to think. They are services 
costs. Tariffs, combines, cartels, in 
fact, all organizations to limit pro- 
duction and control price (in so far 
as they are successful), do cause dis- 
parities in price and _ purchasing- 
power. If these obstructions be re- 
moved, price and purchasing-power 
will equate. 

Producers are not a separate spe- 
cies; they are also consumers, and 
would benefit from falling prices as 
such and also from increased demand 
for their products. And of what bene- 
fit is technological improvement if it 
does not result in lower prices? 

The amount of money required by 
a country is determined by the work 
there is for it to do. It is the ex- 
change of goods and services that 
causes money to circulate, and not 
the circulation of money that causes 


Passing 
Show 


By S. P. TYLER 


Y INSISTING that the new cock- 
tail lounges be at least 200 feet 
away from any church, the Toronto 
civic legislation committee has given 
reassuring evidence of its interest in 
preserving the atmosphere of our 
religious institutions. 

The Minister of Agriculture has 
informed the public that there is 
more meat in Canada than ever 
before—but mostly on the hoof. This 
was not the case with the hoof 
delivered to us last weekend, dis- 
guised as our Sunday roast. 

Now that the French Government 
seems to be settling down for a little 


run, it is interesting to speculate on: 


what the people of France—with no 
elections in sight—will now do to 
express their joie de vivre. 

It is stated that official weather 
predictions are correct 85 per cent 
of the time, but it is likely that this 
estimate is based on a 40-hour week, 
with allowance for an annual 14-day 
vacation period with pay. 


The Church of England is reported 
to be in need of new hymns suitable 
for the atomic era. Composers sub- 
mitting material would do well to 
provide an alternative accompani- 
ment adapted for the harp. 


Higher Learning 

At a conference of the National 
Publishers Association, a speaker 
mentioned that comics are serving 
as an excellent medium for educa- 
tional purposes. Is it possible that 
the time is coming when students 
will be given the opportunity to 
graduate with a comic degree? 


A revival of the beard is forecast 
in an editorial of a masculine maga- 
zine. There must be a more aesthetic 
solution to the problem of the Christ- 
mas gift tie. 

From a letter in a radio journal: 
“I was surprised to hear an opera 
direct from Rome on the short wave 
band of my radio set.” In our opin- 
ion, he had only himself to blame. 


A Memphis boy, age 6, who has 
received through an aunt’s will the 
house rented by his parents, is now 
in the enviable position of being able 
to demand an electric train, a tricycle 
and unlimited ice-cream — or else! 


Another letter to the press asks 
why traffic police are primarily 
engaged in giving service to motor- 
ists, and nobody is concerned with 
the fate of the pedestrian. Person- 
ally, we’ve always been impressed 
by the bonhomie of the fellow in the 
white coat who turns up with the 
ambulance. 

A Montreal lady who recently 
celebrated her 70th wedding anniver- 
sary declared that the secret of 
happy marriage is to “tell your hus- 
band he’s the boss.” Apparently the 
psychological effect is to cause the 
man, with typical modesty, to reject 
the flattering suggestion and, there- 
after, he is all set to eat out of the 
lady’s hand. 


Shutdown in the Woodshed 


From the recent news item that 
“tanning activities are being re- 
stricted owing to scarcity of Cana- 
dian hides,’ it looks as though our 
small boys are not what they used 
to be. 

In connection with a new building 
in Vancouver, there is some discus- 
sion going on regarding the selection 
of contemporary items to be buried 
under the foundation stone. We 
would like to suggest a blank 1946 
Income Tax form, but feel that when 
discovered by descendants a_ few 
hundred years hence, none of them 
will believe it. 

A Detroit wife has complained to 
the court because for ten years her 
husband has refused to get out of 
bed. Surprising how far some fellows 
will go to avoid giving a hand with 
the dishes. 

Although the housing situation is 
tighter than ever in Montreal, citi- 
zens will be relieved to learn that 
double accommodations and a mod- 
ern refrigeration plant is being 
contemplated for the city’s morgue. 


Advertisement in a London news: 
paper: 

“Bank Manager, just released from 
prison, seeks employment.” 
Why not give him a fresh start by 
placing him in charge of overdrafts? 
* 


A correspondent in an Ontario 
paper complains that his postwar 
house is already falling to pieces 
It might help if spikes are fixed at 
strategic intervals on the roof to 
deter the birds from making destruc- 
tive crash landings. 

Complaining of lack of attention 
in public restaurants, a correspond 
ent writes that in some places “it is 
almost impossible to get a drink of 
cold water.” He should order coffee 





goods and service to be exchanged. 
An increase in the volume of money 
would not increase purchasing-power 
at all. It is because Social Crediters 
are unable or unwilling to distinguish 
between cause and effect, and because 


they refuse to distinguish between 
service and non-service factors in 
price, that their whole theory with all 
its pseudo-scientific jargon is just 
sheer, blithering idiocy. 


Vancouver, B.C. D. E. PEDDIE 





One of the bitingly satirical canvases from William Hogarth’s “Marriage 
a-la-Mode” series, showing the new Countess talking to her lover and hav- 
ing her hair curled while her friends sit around. This and other pictures 
by the famous social commentator depicting the violent contrasts which 
existed in 18th-century London are included in the British loan collection 
of works by Turner, Constable and Hogarth, now on view at the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York, which will be coming to Canada in March. 
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The Front 
Page 


(Continued from Page One) 

cused. Mr. Blackwell saw fit to refer to one 
of these cases as “the Dick fiasco.” This is 
extraordinary language for a Minister of the 
Crown to use about a case in which, even with 
the accused’s statement taken at its face value, 
the bringing in of a verdict of guilty caused 
considerable surprise among those who fol- 
lowed the evidence with care, and the up- 
setting of that verdict caused corresponding 
relief. 

The Dick case was no more a “fiasco” than 
was the Windsor case in which a verdict of 
guilty was also secured largely by means of a 
“confession” which the appeal judges declared 
inadmissible. In each case the appeal judges 
saved a human being from death by hanging, 
if that is what constitutes a “fiasco” in Mr. 
Blackwell’s mind, and in each case the verdict 
of guilty resulted from the use of statements 
by the accused which the appeal judges held 
to have been obtained by means which are im- 
proper in the British system of jurisprudence. 
If “the impression has gone forth that our 
police follow U.S. methods,” it is on account of 
these two cases, coming rather close together, 
and it does not go beyond the idea that they 
may sometimes be lax about warning persons 
whom they have accused or expect to arcuse 
that anything they say may be used against 
them. 

If Mr. Blackwell objects to that limitation 
on the operations of his police, and says so 
too often and too vigorously, we fear the im- 
pression may get abroad that not only the 
police but the Attorney-General may be de- 
parting from British precedents. That of 
course would be most unjust. All that the 
Attorney-General is really doing is trying to 
establish another grievance against “Ottawa,” 
by convincing the citizens of Ontario that they 
are all liable to be murdered in their beds “un- 
less suggestions to Ottawa regarding the law 
and its administration regarding murder are 
carried out.’ There are times when we won- 
der whether Queen’s Park does not regard the 
Dominion as a hostile “occupying power,” 
somewhat as the Japanese must regard Gen- 
eral MacArthur, rather than as the nation of 
which every Ontario citizen is also a free and 
voting member. 


What's In a Name? 


ee IS always a pleasure to find ourselves 
quoted in other periodicals, even when the 
quotation is for the purpose of taking issue 
with our views; and it is a pleasure which we 
enjoy rather frequently. Some of its charm is 
however slightly dulled when our quoters insist 
on giving to this periodical a name which does 
not belong to it. There is no “the” in the title of 
SatTurDAy NIGHT, precisely as there is no “the” 
in the titles of Life, Time, Punch, Maclean's 
Magazine, and Vogue. There does not seem to 
be any rule about these things, except that 
daily newspapers almost always take a “the”. 
Other periodicals take it or not at the choice of 
their founders. In New York you ask for “the 
Times” but not for “the Time”, which would 
mean something quite different. You say “This 
is the New Yorker’ but not “this is the Life”. 
You ask for “the Police Gazette” but not for 
“the Variety”. Even the daily newspaper rule 
is not absolute; “the PM” does not mean a 
newspaper but a gentleman in Ottawa. 

Our feelings are even more hurt when the 
word “Toronto” is sandwiched between “the” 
and our proper title. The expression “the To- 
ronto Saturday Night” sounds too much like 
the name of an institution comparable to the 
Toronto Sunday—perhaps a means of prepara- 
tion for the Toronto Sunday,—a function which 
we have no desire to fulfil. The name of this 
periodical is nothing more than two words of 
eight and five letters respectively. If the quoter 
desires to identify us by place of publication, 
which should not be necessary, all that is re- 
quired is to add “Toronto” in brackets after 
that name. 


White Cane Week 


"THE week of February 1 to 8 has been desig- 

nated as White Cane Week by the Canadian 
Council of the Blind and the Canadian National 
Institute for the Blind. The purpose of this 
Week is to acquaint the public with the activi- 
ties of the blind through the country and to 
draw attention to the White Cane which most 

















































of them carry in their travels. Most of us are 
only too willing to assist blind people in cross- 
ing streets and boarding streetcars, but some- 
times we hold back through a feeling of diffi- 
dence. The Canadian Council of the Blind as- 
sures us that such help will be received grate- 
fully. They point out, however, that it is easier 
for the blind man if we offer our arm to him, 
rather than grasping his. 

The activities of the blind are always inter- 
esting to those of us who can see, but too often 
our view of them is like a glimpse into another 
world. We start with the notion that they are 
different from ourselves. But the difference is 
not in them as human beings, it is only in the 
methods which they employ to do the same 
things that we do. They read with their fingers, 
they walk with a cane, they recognize a 
friend by his voice. But in their likes and dis- 
likes, their jobs and their hobbies, they are in- 
dividuals with as much variety in their inclina- 
tions and abilities as you would find in any 
sighted group. 

This, then, is the message of White Cane 
Week: that we regard blind men and women 
as individuals; that we give them courteous 
assistance when it is necessary, as we would 
help any fellow-traveller on his way; that we 
accept their desire to do as much as possible 
for themselves; that we help to eradicate the 
idea that they are helpless. 


These Conferences 


HERE seems to be little prospect of relief 

from the complaints of a portion of the 
Ontario press that Ontario is being in some 
mysterious way deprived of its birthright be- 
cause the Dominion refuses to summon another 
Dominion-provincial conference on the avoid- 
ance of double taxation. The point that is never 
referred to in all this endless argumentation is 
that a conference of provinces has not one iota 
of power over any individual province. Five 
provinces have now entered into an arrange- 
ment with the Dominion for the avoidance of 
double taxation. The methods by which these 
arrangements were arrived at were not particu- 
larly admirable, but they did produce arrange- 
ments. No conference can possibly make these 
provinces give up their arrangements, and no 
conference can possibly make the remaining 
provinces enter into corresponding arrange- 
ments if they do not want to. If they refuse to 
enter into corresponding arrangements, the 
alternative is double taxation, which is an evil 
but not an intolerable one. 

The whole business of the “renting” by one 
government of fields of taxation from another 
government is obviously a makeshift device, 
and a confession of a serious weakness in the 
existing constitutional structure, But a Domin- 
ion-provincial conference has no more power to 
amend the constitution thanit has to dictate the 
course of any individual province. It is becoming 
more obvious with each succeeding year—and 
each succeeding step in the withdrawal of the 
United Kingdom from all concern in and re- 
sponsibility for Canadian matters—that the lack 
of a prescribed procedure for amending the 
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The trouble seems To be thal the 
Americans wont share their atom 
bomb unhil the Russians are “inspected 
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British North America Act is going to land this 
country eventually in some kind of serious 
trouble, So long as there is no such procedure, 
the inevitable tendency is for the Dominion 
Parliament to go on regarding itself more and 
more as the sole trustee of the Act, and as 
possessing the power to amend it subject to lim- 
itations which will grow slighter and more 
nebulous as time goes on. 


Hansard Will Be Good 


HE session of the Canadian Parliament 

which is now commencing gives promise of 
being one of the most important and one of the 
most interesting in the history of the Domin- 
ion. It is entirely possible that it will largely 
determine the results of the next general elec- 
tion, and therefore the character and tenden- 
cies of the Parliament which will govern Can- 


_ada through the following four or five years 


of further postwar readjustment. 

The present Government has been in power 
for nearly twelve years, and while that is by no 
means a record in Canadian political history, 
it is a remarkable achievement for a party 
which has had the burden of conducting the 
country through a great war and two years of 
its aftermath. And even if the forces opposed 
to Mr. King are not yet strong enough to bring 
about his elimination, they are themselves un- 
dergoing a process of development which is full 
of significance for the future of the nation. 
There is, we suggest, more debating ability, 
and more well organized and directed prepara- 
tion and study in both the Progressive Con- 
servative party and the C.C.F. today than any 
opposition party has shown for many years. In 
addition, the balance of power is so precarious 
that every section of the House will be on tip- 
toe to grasp the utmost benefit out of any shift 
that may occur. 

In these circumstances we recommend to all 
those who wish to keep in close touch with the 
political life of the country, that they follow 
the debates in Parliament as recorded in fuil 
in the Hansard of the House of Commons, a 
daily stenographic report obtainable from the 
King’s Printer for the moderate sum of three 
dollars per session. It is not a document to be 
read all through. Some of the subjects are of 
interest only to the speakers; some of the 
speakers can hardly be interesting even to 
themselves. But there is not much of that sort 
of thing, and the experienced reader can easily 
skip it. The vital paragraphs of the big speech- 
es are of course carried by the newspapers, but 
even these are strengthened and made more in- 
telligible by the paragraphs leading up to and 
developing them, and one of the best parts of 
Hansard is the repartee, which has to be read 
in full to be appreciated, and is seldom sent 
over the wires unless the participants are 
front-row men. 

There is a society for the promotion of a 
wider circulation for Hansard—the govern- 
ment, which is its publisher, does not undertake 
to do. a salemanship job on it,—and we shall be 
glad to send information about it to any read- 
ers who may be interested. It has the support 


cally as it ought to be. 


of the leading educationists and many business 
and professional men of the Dominion. Mean- 
while, now is the time for serious Canadians to 
send in their three dollars to the King’s Print- 
er. Form a small group of people who can get 
together once a week to look Hansard over 
and discuss what their rulers are doing. 


Health Lectures 


ANADA’S new Minister of Health and Wel- 

fare, the Hon, Paul Martin, will deliver the 
first of the series of three lectures planned by 
the Health League of Canada, at the Eaton 
Auditorium on Friday next, when he will dis- 
cuss ‘‘Health’s New Horizon”. Later lectures 
will be delivered by Dr. O. M. Solandt, Canada’s 
great authority on the atom, and by Dr. F. F. 
Tisdall, whose work on nutritional science is 
known all over the world. These lectures are a 
new form of activity for the Health League, 
but are a most appropriate part of its effort to 
make Canadians conscious of the things that 
should be done, both governmentally and indi- 
vidually, to make their nation as sound physi- 
The League is the 
Dominion’s leading voluntary association in 
the field of health education, and deserves the 
support of all who believe that work of this 
kind should not be left entirely to govern- 
ments and officials. 


Why India Secedes 


| aid Canadians, we imagine, are aware that 

the behavior of their country can have had 
an important influence in bringing about the 
decision of the truncated Assembly of India 
(with the Moslem members absent) that India 
shall as soon as possible withdraw from all 
association with the British Commonwealth. 
Nevertheless such is the fact. 

It is explained in a brief article by Professor 
H. F. Angus in the just issued winter number 
of the International Journal of the C.I.1.A. 
“The few hundred East Indians who live in 
Canada”, says Professor Angus, “have an inter- 
national importance out of all proportion to 
their numbers. It is as difficult to explain to 
Canadians why their treatment is resented in 
India as it is to explain to Indians why they do 
not enjoy full political rights in all parts of 
Canada”. 

British Columbia is the only part of Canada 
where East Indians are in any way disqualified, 
and not more than 1,700 persons are affected by 
the disqualifications, They are of course British 
subjects, and it is the complete worthlessness 
attached to that status by British Columbia 
that contributes very largely to the low opin- 
ion in which it is held by the Indians in India. 
No remedy is available, and no representations 
even by the Government of India can have any 
effect, because such representations could be 
addressed only to the Dominion Government, 
and that Government has no control over the 
franchise and the regulation of civil status in 
British Columbia. All that the Dominion could 
do—and even that it has avoided doing with 
the utmost care—would be to enact that the 
franchise discriminations of British Columbia 
should not operate in federal elections. 

Meanwhile British Columbia enjoys a repre- 
sentation in the House of Commons based on a 
census which includes all the Indians, Chinese 
and Japanese in its territory, so that the white 
British Columbians actually poll not only their 
own votes but those of the people whom they 
disfranchise. This is precisely the same situa- 
tion as that which existed in the Southern 
States before the Civil War, when the white 
Southerners enjoyed Rep. by Pop. on a popula- 
tion which included their slaves. 





OLD KNOWLEDGE AND NEW 


LEARNED mazu, we used to think, 
Was one who liked Thucydides 
And revelled in Demosthenes, 
Or one whose Latin seemed to flow 
Smoothly as that of Cicero, 
Or one who figured out quadratics 
And loftier forms of mathematics, 
Or knew the many faults and twists 
Of all the major novelists .. . 
And why some poets took to drink. 


But nowadays a learned man 

Chases some subject dark and dim 

To everybody, even him; 

Metabolism in the ant, 

Genetics in the rubber plant. 

He seeks in oysters from the sea 
Light on organic chemistry, 

Or does a most imposing thesis 

On what occurs when water freezes . 
Classics are in the garbage can. 


J. E. M. 
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Europes Recovery Enters 
Most Difficult Period 


By ALBERT A. SHEA 


Stage 1 in Europe's recovery was the emergency relief period during 
which U.N.R.R.A. brought $3 billion worth of food, clothing and supplies 
to Europe. According to Mr. Shea, assistant professor of Political Science 
at the University of Manitoba, Stage 2, which is now in progress, is the 
critical phase. This period marks the gap between the end of U.N.R.R.A. 
and the coming into being of the permanent international bodies de- 
signed to take over U.N.R.R.A.'s activities. 

During Stage 2 the needy countries of Europe will have to depend on 
charity and on loans from the friendly nations. The problem of the Dis- 
placed Persons is particularly urgent; with no adequate provision for 
dealing with it. Political unrest or economic breakdown during Stage 2 
will seriously limit the possibility of successful operation by the various 
international bodies now in preparation. 


TAGE 2 in Europe’s recovery be- 
gan on January 1, 1947. It’s 
going to bea tough one. 

Stage 1 was the Relief Stage. Its 
duration was from the end of hostili- 
ties until December 31, 1946, when 
U.N.R.R.A. reached the end of its 
legal life. 

The goal of the process of restor- 
ing Europe is Stage x, a time when 
there will be political stability and 
a relatively satisfactory economic 
balance. Just how many stages :there 
will be until this millennium is 
reached is anybody’s guess. But it 
is possible to roughly outline Stage 
2 which, as I have already suggest- 
ed, is going to be the tough one for 
Europe to pull through, and Stage 
3 which will be marked by the com- 
ing to life of the various permanent 
international bodies that are now 
being hammered out at a dozen con- 
ferences: the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, 
the International Monetary Fund, 
the International Trading Organiza- 
tion, the Food and Agricultural Or- 
canization, the World Health Orga 


nization, and the _ International 
Refugee Organization 

In three years of operation, 
U.N.R.R.A. poured some $3 billion 
worth of food, clothing, medical 


equipment and rehabilitation sup- 
plies into the devastated continent 
of Europe. While it lasted U.N.R.R.A. 
was the world’s biggest business, but 
its job of relief and rehabilitation 
was so vast that even $3 billion 
could only make a dent in it. 
U.N.R.R.A. ran into two major dif- 
ficulties which upset all its sched- 
ules. Crop failures in 1945 forced 
U.N.R.R.A. to devote much more of 
its budget to food for the purpose of 
just keeping the people alive. Not 
only did it have to buy more food, 
but every time administration buy- 
ers went to the market place, prices 
had risen several points. This meant 
more money spent for relief and less 
of the budget left for the very ne- 
cessary job of rehabilitation. As 
one U.N.R.R.A. official put it to me, 
“It has knocked the second ‘R’ out of 
U.N.R.R.A The organization that 
had been intended to feed the people 
of Europe and restore them to econ- 
omic self-sufficiency ended with the 
second half of its job unfinished. 
Now we are into Stage 2. We 
come into it quietly because supplies 
ordered by U.N.R.R.A. up to Decem- 
ber 31, 1946, continue to move 
through the pipelines, but by Febru- 
ary or March the last trickle of 
those supplies will have reached its 
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They used to come in 
hundreds to Ontario 
to ski, our friends 
from the States. For 
their sakes and our own, 
let’s all do our best to 
bring them back... and 
give them a good time 
when they come! 





Every tourist dollar is 
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destination in a remote village in 
Greece, and the last ration of 
U.N.R.R.A. bread will have been dis- 
tributed in hungry Vienna. 

With U.N.R.R.A. supplies ended, 
all indications point to a six months’ 
gap between its termination and the 
coming into being of the host of in- 
ternational bodies intended to take 
over the various aspects of the ad- 
ministration’s operations. 


U.N.R.R.A.’s Heirs 


If everything goes according to 
schedule, the International Bank 
will grant long-term loans to needy 
countries to enable them to restore 
their agriculture and rebuild their 
industries. The International Mone- 
tary Fund will stabilize currencies, 
encouraging international trade. The 
International Trading Organization 
will lay down rules for international 
trading which it is hoped will give 
every country a fair chance at the 
world’s market. The International 
Refugee Organization will take over 
U.N.R.R.A.’s operations in the field 
of Displaced Persons. In the field 
of welfare, the World Health Or- 
ganization will take up the torch 
from U.N.R.R.A. In the _ critical 
realm of agriculture, food and nu- 
trition, the heir is the Food and 
Agricultural Organization under Sir 
John Boyd Orr. 

But, for the most part, these or- 
ganizations exist only on paper 
and in the minds of men. As yet 
they don’t have personnel, funds, 
and that invaluable little ingredient 
known as experience. 

This is just dropping a few tears 
into the spilled milk but it does ap- 
pear unfortunate that U.N.R.R.A., 
with its experienced international 
staff, was jettisoned before its suc- 
cessors were ready to take over. 

During Stage 2, Europe will have 
to depend for its imports on char- 
itable organizations and on loans or 
gifts from friendly nations. There 
are several important humanitarian 
organizations trying to fill the great 
gap which the departure of 
U.N.R.R.A. has left. But in spite of 
their gallant efforts, such charities 
are just tiny patches, entirely inade- 
quate for the job of repairing the 
very large hole in Europe's trousers. 

The only important source of loan 
capital is the U.S., with great Bri- 
tain and Canada as rather insignifi- 
cant second resorts. Chestnuts like 
Austria, Greece and Italy, which the 
U.S. is anxious to rescue from the 
Soviet fire, will receive loans. Coun- 
tries whose hues range from pink to 
scarlet, such as _ Czechoslovakia, 
Poland and Yugoslavia, will turn out 
to be very bad risks in the eyes of 
the Credit Manager in the top hat 
and cutaway coat, with the white 
goatee. Even if you find this course 
of events quite in line with your poli- 
tical point of view, you must admit 
that it will lead to an unbalanced 
process of economic recovery; a 
process not designed to produce a 
healthy European economy. 


Speed an Essential 


According to the latest estimates, 
the International Trading Organiza- 
tion will not be functioning until 
1948. However, the International 
Monetary Fund will be open for bus- 
iness on March 1, 1947, and the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development has already re- 
ceived its first applications from 
loan seekers. Pressure of events may 
force these international financial 
bodies to work faster and to move 
into active operation more speedily 
than a new outfit just learning the 
business would normally care to do. 

It is in the field of refugees that 
there are signs of one of the most 
serious international breakdowns in 
Stage 2. By special dispensation 
U.N.R.R.A. is being allowed to con- 
tinue its activities in the field of 
Displaced Persons until June, 1947. 
The slow machinery of the United 
Nations is still at work on the Pre- 
paratory Commission which is to 
bring into being the International 





Relief Organization, a temporary 
specialized agency which is to take 
over U.N.R.R.A.’s work with D.P.’s. 
For its first financial year it will 
have a budget of $160,000,000. 

A whole section of U.N.R.R.A. has 
been devoted to the problem of Dis- 
placed Persons. When the war end- 
ed, there were some 6,000,000 people 
who had wandered, or who had been 
transported by the Nazis, far from 
their homes. U.N.R.R.A. took care 
of the task of restoring 5,000,000 and 
then ran into the tough core of some 
1,000,000 refugees who, for political 
or religious reasons, have no desire 
to return to the place they had once 
called home. 

Of this 1,000,000 some 800,000 are 
Jews, the bulk of them from Poland 
and Germany. They have no desire 
to return to countries which are 
linked in their minds with torture, 
concentration camps, and the whole- 
sale slaughter of their relatives and 
neighbors by processes which set 
new standards in human bestiality. 


Future for D.P.’s 


I.R.O. is planned as a temporary 
organization, and very rightly so. 
The camps in which the D.P.’s now 
live can only be a temporary expedi- 
ent. This unhappy human residue 
of the war can only be dissolved in 
one of two ways. These people must 
be either resettled in European coun- 
tries congenial to them, or they must 
be resettled in countries beyond the 
bounds of Europe. Because there ‘is 
no sign of any invitation from coun- 
tries like the U.S. or Canada, the 
Jewish D.P.’s have turned all their 
hopes toward Palestine. It is en- 
tirely unreal to think of settling 
800,000 people in Palestine during 
the course of the coming year. Mean- 
while, because of the failure of the 
United Nations to insist on its mem- 
bers accepting their share of this 
remnant that survived the Nazi ex- 
termination policy, a tremendous 


pressure is built up, resulting in the 
current Palestinian dilemma. 

At the present rate of progress, 
it seems hardly likely that I.R.O. 
will be ready to function by June. 
Either U.N.R.R.A. will have to be 
given a further extension or still 
another temporary body will have to 
be established to bridge the gap. If 
wise counsel prevails and the best 
of U.N.R.R.A.’s administrators in 
the field of D.P. operations are re- 
tained, the changes in organization 
will be less abrupt than the changes 
in name. But even if I.R.O. is ready 
in time, its basis of operation is in- 
adequate for the problem. It has 
1,000,000 people to look after, to 
feed, to clothe, to house, and to take 
care of in every way. For this it 
has a budget of $160,000,000. By a 
process of simple arithmetic, that 
gives it $160 per person per annum, 
if we forget the costs of administra- 
tion. 

Furthermore, the real problem is 
not the care of these people but 
their rapid resettlement. According 
to the decision of the United Na- 
tions contributions for administra- 
tion and operational expenses of 
I.R.O. will be compulsory, but con- 
tributions for the expensive and 
very urgent task of resettiement 
will be voluntary. 

Stage 1 in Europe's recovery was 
a period in which U.N.R.R.A. and the 
Allied Armies dealt with the needs 
of the people of Europe on an emer. 
gency basis. Stage 2 is a gap be- 
tween the period of international re- 
lief on an emergency basis and ac- 
tion by permanent international or- 
ganizations. If the gap proves too 
wide or too deep, much of our in- 
vestment in emergency relief will be 
wasted. If political unrest spreads 
while we are waiting for the United 
Nations to blueprint, approve, 
finance and staff the various inter- 
national bodies, events may elimin- 
ate their use before they have a 
chance to come into being. 














her mind. 





The Medern 'Weman 


instead of feeling slighted and bewil- 
dered, is relieved when she learns her 
husband has been thoughtful enough to 
put his estate into the hands of those 
who, like ourselves, specialize in execu- 
torship. Worry, uncertainty of what to 
do, and fear of poor business advice in 
investment matters are dismissed from 


Speaking for ourselves, we can 
simply say that the settling and 
handling of many estates has put 
us in touch with many women and 
children at a time when they need 
everything we have of kindliness, 
consideration and sound advice. 
We have made many friends 
amongst them and we are proud 


of their generous praise. 


Executor and Trustee 
Since 1897 
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Government to Control 
Peacetime Shipping? 


By W. L. MacTAVISH 


Is Canada prepared to subsidize 
a shipbuilding and ship-opera- 
ting industry, as a naval auxili- 
ary and an influence on foreign 
and domestic trade? 

Quietly, a group of shipbuild- 
ers and operators and Ottawa 
civil servants have prepared a 
bill setting up a Canadian Mari- 
time Commission to be presented 
to Parliament. 


flee is something in the wind— 
the wind which blows around 
Parliament Hill—of which few 
Canadians have even heard. It is a 
Canadian Maritime Commission, pat- 
terned more or less after the United 
States Maritime Commission, and 
designed to continue into peace 
conditions most of the controls Mr. 
Howe’s department exercised over 
ocean-going and lake transportation 
during the war. It has been kept 
pretty much hush-hush, but a draft 
act to set up the commission has 
been drawn up and circulated to 
shipping men for consideration. 
The question of who is backing 
it is a little difficult to answer. It 
seems to be some of the Eastern and 
one or two of the Western shipbuild- 
ing interests, some of the shipping 
men who were on the board of Park 
Steamships, the principal govern- 
ment shipping agency during the 
war, with headquarters at Montreal; 








With its homelike, comfortable 

buildings surrounded by 75 acres 
of iandscaped lawns and wooded 
hills, is a peaceful haven for the 
mentally ill or those suffering 
from nervous strain and other 
disorders. 


A staff of experienced physicians, 
therapists and nurses assures in- 
dividual attention and the special 
treatment each patient requires. 
Moderate rates. 


Physicians and those interested 


are invited to visit Homewood or 
to write for booklet to: 


F. H. C. BAUGH, M.D., 
Medical Supt., 
Homewood Sanitarium of Guelph 
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PLAN EARLY TO PLANT PLENTY 


Early planning is always the secret of gardenin 
success. Wise early planning will pay you ric 
dividends of pleasure and profit. 

abundance be ours, and of that abundance 
et us continue to contribute generously to the 
bangey and undernourished throughout the 
world. Increased production in Canadian gar- 
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Every gardener and commercial grower should 
get our 1947 Seed and Nursery Book describi 
Countless varieties of Vegetable, Flower an 
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Shrubs, Fruits and other Nursery Stock. Send 
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geceive yal Catalog without request. 
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and several civil servants from 
Ottawa who had active part in the 
government controls during the war. 

Eventually it means in all prob- 
ability, as it did in the United States, 
subsidies from the government to 
both shipbuilding and ship-operating 
interests, which may or miay not be 
a good thing. The draft act con- 
templates “granting construction- 
differentials to aid in the construc- 
tion of ships in Canada”, and 
“granting operating-differentials to 
aid in the operation of ships to and 
from Canada.” It contemplates also 
“the purchase and disposal of obso- 
lete Canadian ships, such purchase 
to be conditional upon replacement 
by new ships built in Canada.” 

All such funds, of course, would 
have to be voted by Parliament, but 
the recommendation of a _ govern- 
ment-appointed and _ government- 
dominated Maritime Commission 
would necessarily carry much weight. 

Not all ship operators or ship- 
builders by any means are in favor 
of the plan. Some of them believe 
in free enterprise, and are willing 
to take their chances and stake their 
knowledge and experience against 
government subsidies to stay in busi- 
ness when lean conditions come to 
shipping, as they must eventually. 
At present ocean freight rates are 
high and cargo space in tremendous 
demand. Even shipbuilding, mainly 
on contracts for foreign govern- 
ments, China, France and others, is 
active. It is not on the scale of the 
war years when the Liberty ships 
were being dropped into the water 
on a production line basis, but be- 
tween the foreign and domestic 
contracts and the ship-repair busi- 
ness most of the yards in Canada 
are reasonably busy. 


Like U.S. Arguments 


Almost precisely the same reasons 
are advanced for the appointment 
of a Canadian Maritime Commission 
as were used for the creation of 
the United States board. We need, 
it is said, a well-balanced Canadian 
fleet of moderate size, and_ ship- 
building and repairing facilities for 
that fleet, because of ‘national 
security requirements and the needs 
of the Royal Canadian Navy for 
auxiliary vessels and_ shipbuilding 
capacity in an emergency”, and then 
we have to consider the “commodities 
and shipping routes and services of 
greatest importance in Canadian 
domestic and external trade.” So 
the commission would be instructed 
to “encourage the scrapping and 
disposal of obsolete ships including 


government-owned ships, and the 
building of suitable replacement 
ships in Canada.” Almost every 
word, dropping “Canadian” for 


“American”, was used to explain why 
the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion was necessary. 

Whether those in Canada who 


were acquainted with the status and 





Payne Field, U.S. wartime airport near 
Cairo, one of the largest and costliest 
in the Middle East, has been handed 
over to the Egyptian Government. 
Picture shows U.S. flag being lower- 
ed during handing-back ceremonies. 


costliness of the United States mer- 
chant shipping fleet before the war 
will be impressed is another ques- 
tion. 

Another reason may have greater 
validity. The Maritime Commission 
would “represent Canada and Cana- 
dian ship operators and shipbuilders 
in negotiations and discussions with 
other governments and on any inter- 
governmental maritime consultative 
organization in which Canada may 
participate.” There are, it is true, 
few merchant navies free of govern- 
ment influence and control in the 
world today. Some of the Scandin- 
avian countries allow their ship 
operators freedom of action, and it 
must be said that highly efficient 
operations result. Even the United 
Kingdom, for so long the champion 
of free enterprise, has its British 
Tonnage Replacement Scheme which 
gives the government a measure of 
control over all its shipping. 


Free Enterprise Atmosphere? 


There are, nevertheless, experi- 
enced shipping men in Canada who 
hold, and hold strongly, that that is 
precisely the condition in which free 
enterprise in Canadian _ shipping 
should be maintained, for the sake 
of the greater freedom of operation 
it makes possible. 

Another reason is presented which 
has validity. It is that the Commis- 
sion could “review all _ shipping 
legislation in Canada and where 
necessary recommend amendments.” 
Actually legislation in Canada affect- 
ing ocean-going shipping is badly 
out-of-date and in need both of 
amendment and consolidation. Whe- 
ther that necessarily requires the 
setting up of a control commission is 
still another question. A committee 
of parliament, after hearings, could 
probably do the job satisfactorily. 

The extent to which lake shipping 
would be brought under the control 





of the proposed commission under 
the draft act is not entirely clear. 
In the main it seems to apply to 
ocean-going vessels. At the same 
time, there are phrases which indi- 
cate that the Great Lakes shipping 
would also be regarded as part of 
the commission’s field of control. 
“Domestic and external trade” is 
clearly specified, and “the develop- 
ment of modern. cargo-handling 
facilities at Canadian ports” is not 
confined to ocean ports. Nor does 
the general term, “merchant sea- 
men,’ show any limitation as to 
deep-sea mariners. 

Before Parliament’ passes_ this 
proposed legislation, of course, there 
will be long debates and probably 
public hearings. The pressure be- 
hind it is strong, and few of the 
shipping men or shipbuilders who are 


against it on principle are likely to 
“stick their necks out” by public 
opposition which might leave them 
without standing before such a com- 
mission if it is set up. 
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(860 Feet Above Sea Level) 
FOR BOYS 7-18 


@ Highest standards of teaching and scholarship, providing 


asound education and complete preparation for University 
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swimming pool, 219 acres of unrivalled grounds. 


Carefully planned recreation; spacious playing 
fields. Modern buildings, 
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Early 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


“Our primary objective is to maintain maximum 
security for policyholders. That is the principle 


Interest earned in 1946 

















on which the Company has grown and prospered 
to its present stature and the record of 1946 
attests our firm adherence to that principle.” 


—From the President’s address at the 40th Annual Meeting 
47 


Policies in Force—$465,424,118.00 
Assets—$90,777,910.04 
Surplus—$3,552,967.38 

New Policies, 1946—$101,138,454.00 
Cash Income, 1946—$22,971,593-77 


3.94% 
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Mr. Abbott's New Tax Formulas 
Near Rowell-Sirois Objective 


By WILFRID EGGLESTON 


Ottawa. 


E HAD a spate of important 
announcements and releases in 
the final pre-session week. What 
between them and the natural in- 
clination to take a quick look at the 
forthcoming session there is an 
embarrassment of rich topics this 
time. 

Hon. Douglas Abbott, Minister of 
Finance, held a press conference last 
Saturday to elucidate the latest in a 
series of tax formulas to be used in 
“renting” provincial fields. Mr. 
Abbott confessed that the two most 
recent options were offered follow- 
ing a very exhaustive examination 
of all sorts of possible alternatives 
and variations. He and his staff had 
looked at “fifty of them” he thought, 
then he modified that to say, ‘Well, 
anyway, a very large number.” 
These new formulas are intended to 
be the formulas to end all formulas. 
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“when day is done...” 


and you’re settled back in your 
favourite armchair with a book 

at peace with the world. 
But first,—your pipe! Fill it with 
your choice Balkan Sobranie and 
light up. Man, what a rare cool 
blend this Prince of tobacco is! 


For BALKAN SOBRANIE is the 
tobacco of men with discrimina- 
ting taste—a tobacco so rich and 
rare that it is cultivated with the 
care of the garden rather than of 
the plantation. 


A rich blend of pure Virginia— 
with just a dash of highly aroma- 
tic Yenidje, Balkan Sobranie has 
been crowned with laurels from 


the Courts, Clubs and Embassies 
of Europe. 


Delivered London-Fresh 
in hermetically sealed tins. 


Ye Ib. — 85c 


At any exclusive tobacconist or 


de partment store 
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If this is not the ‘final’ proposition 
of the Dominion Government, it is 
getting awfully close to it, he inti- 
mated. He didn’t shut the door com- 
pletely against any possible modifi- 
cation. But it would have to be defi- 
nitely minor, he said. 

The precise nature of the new 
offers has been well aired in the 
daily press; and I won’t repeat the 
details here. But there are two or 
three aspects worth stressing. 

If there is anything in the idea 
that the best possible agreement is 
the one likely to be satisfactory to 
the largest number of provinces, the 
latest proposal is certainly the best 
yet. At an additional cost of about 
$29 million a year over the offer of 
April 29, 1946, in actual disburse- 
ments, plus the surrender of the 
gasoline tax field estimated to be 
worth $30 million a year, the needs 
and requests of at least six of the 
provinces have been substantially 
met,—maybe more. 

The target of the Rowell-Sirois 
recommendations was to place every 
province in a_ position where it 
could preserve its real autonomy by 
being able to balance its budget 
while levying taxes not of undue 
severity and while supplying aver- 
age provincial services. It would 
be a very large contract to go over 
every provincial budget to see 
whether these proposed new subsi- 
dies do fully meet that aim, but it 
is obvious that they go a very long 
way—if not indeed, the whole way— 
toward meeting that objective. 


$227 Million Subsidies 


It is worth recalling that in 1937 
the total expenditure of the nine 
provinces on all services was less 
than $260 million. The latest Abbott 
offer for 1947 proposes Dominion 
subsidies alone of $227 million. Even 
as far back as 1937, the provinces 
could count on $35 million a year 
from motor and other licenses, $30 
million a year from liquor control, 
nearly $40 million a year from 
gasoline taxes, over $20 million a 
year from public domain, and an- 
other $10 million a year from smaller 
tax-fields not affected by the new 
agreements, say $135 million a year. 
But at current national income 
levels these provincial fields are 
vielding far more than they did in 
1937. In his address to the confer- 
ence on May 1, 1946, Rt. Hon. J. L. 
Ilsley quoted a figure of $265 million 
as being a reasonable approxima- 
tion of what the provinces might 
expect to collect annually from the 
tax sources and other revenues still 


within their control, quite apart 
from subsidies. 
If that was near the mark, the 


provinces would, 
agreement, be able to collect from 
Dominion “rent” and all other 
sources a grand total of $492 million 
a year. Whether this satisfies “fis- 
cal need” in every respect every- 
where I do not know, but it com- 
pares with an actual outlay of $258 
million on all provincial current 
expenditure exactly ten years ago. 
New arrangements which in a space 
of ten years permit nearly doubling 
in dollars the expenditures of provin- 
cial governments obviously provide 
a basis for substantial expansion, to 


under the new 


relieve previously cramped _situa- 
tions. 
The new offers of the Dominion 


Government are a tacit admission 
that their earlier ones were inade- 
quate. It now appears that those 
provincial premiers who stood out 
for a better bargain have performed 
a valuable service for their col- 
leagues. 

The insistence of Messrs. Drew 
and Macdonald upon the need of 
providing provinces with clear tax 
fields, so that in addition to assured 
grants they had room for expansion 
within the area of their own juris- 
diction, has borne fruit in the 
Dominion abandonment of the gaso- 
line tax field to the provinces. In- 
deed, the Dominion has now gone 
quite a long way toward meeting the 











A group of Canadian, British, U-S., and French scientists pictured at 
Karachi airport on their way to attend the Indian Science Congress which 
is being held at Delhi under the presidency of Jawaharlal Nehru. 


counter-proposals put forward by 
Premier Drew a year ago last May, 
and to that extent his position has 
been vindicated by events. 

A comparison is interesting. 


Drew’s counter-proposal: 


$12 per capita, based on 1941 
population and rising with national 
income and population. 

The Dominion abandonment of 
tax-fields worth about $100 million 
a year. 

Retention by the 
statutory subsidies. 

The assumption by the Dominion 
of certain additional responsibilities 
respecting social welfare. These 
were not tangible enough to put an 
annual figure upon, but were sub- 
stantial. 


Abbott’s latest option: 


$12.75 per capita, based on 1942 
population and rising with national 
income and population. 

The Dominion abandonment of the 
gasoline tax field worth $30 million 
a year. (This is available to all 
provinces, independent of any agree- 
ment.) 

Retention by the provinces of 
statutory subsidies. 

Payment by Ottawa of 50 per cent 
of the provincial tax receipts from 
income and corporation taxes in 
1940. (The last two items are also 
subject to increase since 1942 with 
population and national income.) 


Effect of Larger Offer 


Whether the Ontario government 
will feel that the Dominion Govern- 
ment has thus gone at least half- 
way in meeting its proposals of May, 
1946, and has thus provided a basis 
for satisfactory negotiations, had 
not been made apparent at time of 
writing. 

One obvious effect of the enlarged 
offers stands out. The new options 
mean about $74 million a year to 
Ontario instead of $67 million; they 
mean $63 million to Quebec instead 
of $56.4 million. This may still not 
be enough to tempt either premier 
to sign; both of them may prefer to 
use their returned tax fields. But 
taxpayers in both provinces thor- 
oughly understand that the new or 
renewed provincial tax levies to take 
the place of such a Dominion grant 
will have to be that much heavier 
in order to yield a parallel amount 
of revenue, and that a combined 
Dominion and Provincial levy may 
have to be larger than a single 
Dominion levy. 

In a curious discordant note near 
the end of Mr. Abbott’s statement 
was an observation which, when 
translated into other’ language, 
meant that the provinces aren’t real- 
ly getting that extra $27 million. 
They are mortgaging the future! 
These enlarged grants, it seems, are 
to be taken into account when the 
deals are made later on for social 
welfare and public investment. 

This is a useful “out’’, presumably, 
to meet the charge that the Domin- 
ion is getting far too generous with 
the taxpayers’ money. The ministry 
can always say that the increase in 
the latest options is an optical illu- 
sion, that in the long run they won't 
cost the ‘Dominion treasury a red 
cent. To me this is just a fragment 
of political sophistry. When the 
time comes, the deals on public in- 
vestment and social welfare will be 
based on the usual yardsticks, in- 
cluding current need, and_ these 
“rental grants” will be out of the 
picture. 


provinces of 


On the other hand, if the latest 
proposals do_ satisfy the prime 
requirement of the Rowell-Sirois 
recommendations, and place every 
province in a reasonably sound fiscal 
position, the new sum of $227 million 
a year may not be a cent too high. 
No one has ever calculated the 
amount by which the national in- 
come in the years 1930-37 was de- 
pressed by the lack of Dominion- 
Provincial coordination, by provin- 
cial subserviency to the National 
treasury, and by chronic fiscal 
weakness, but it must have run into 
P pretty penny. 
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$192,624,294 


—an increase of $20,831,085 
in the year (being 48.3% 
greater than the previous 
record gain established 
in 1945). ... 





TOTAL ASSETS 
$38,876,285.14 


for security of our policy 
owners... This amount is 
$3,077,439.17 higher than 
assets at January lst, 1946. 





$2,069,200.30 
of which $888,482.92 was 
in DEATH Claims, and 
$1,180,717.38 to living 
policy owners in maturities 
or other benefits. 
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from the 57th Annual Report 
for the year ending 
DECEMBER 3lst, 1946 


NEW INSURANCE 
$30,077,247.53 


(including reinstatements, 
etc.) effected on the lives 
of new policy owners... 
This is an increase of 40% 
over 1945 issued policies 





INCOME 
FOR YEAR 


$6,766,126.52 


—being $887,752.55 more 
than 1945 total income, an 


increase of 15%. 


You are invited to ask 
for a printed copy 
of the 
complete Annual Report. 


Simply mail your 
request by letter or 
postcard to: 


your nearest Branch office. 
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' Will Russia Break the 
Spitzbergen Pact? 


d 
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into the news. In November, 1944, 
Russia asked Norway to share 
Spitzbergen and to cede Bear Is- 
land outright. Trygve Lie, then 
Norway's Foreign Minister, re- 
fused. In April, 1945, Russia tried 
again, proposing a joint defence 
system but that too was turned 
down. 

At the U.N. Assembly last 
November, Foreign Minister Molo- 
tov reminded Norway's Halvard 
Lange that Russia was still in- 
terested. Russia wants the islands 
“for defensive purposes” and 
Norway, while agreeing, tact- 
fully reminded her of the 1920 
Treaty. This Treaty, giving Spitz- 
bergen and Bear Island to Nor- 
way, has been signed by 30 na- 
tions and can not be amended 
except by general consent. 


OR the fourth time in as many 

years Spitzbergen has sprung into 
the news. Little more than a name 
on the map in 1939, the future status 
of this Norwegian archipelago, situ- 
ated due north of Norway and on the 
fringe of the polar Ice Barrier, is 
now the subject of consideration in 
London, Washington, Moscow and 
Oslo. 

Russia wants the islands fortified 
“for defensive purposes”, and Nor- 
way, while tactfully agreeing to the 
demands of her powerful neighbor, 
raises the question of the Treaty 
forbidding their fortification. 

What is behind the Russian move? 
The Spitzbergen archipelago is frozen 
to a depth of 1,300 feet, except in 
summer when at sea-level the sur- 
face thaws and the islands’ glaciers 
and mountain ranges stand in a vast 
bog brilliant with tundra flowers and 
_polar-willows that, stunted by bliz- 
zards, seldom exceed four inches in 
height. 


Isolated 


But for all their isolated position 
the islands are strategically placed 
in relation to Greenland and Iceland: 
indeed it is possible that the Russian 
move in Spitzbergen is a reply to 
American airbases in Greenland. 

At least two of Spitzbergen’s tortu- 
ous fjords are sufficiently deep to 
accommodate destroyers; and sev- 
eral of the lesser fjords would prove 
suitable for light naval craft. Like- 
wise the fjords could well be used 
for seaplane and flying boat bases 
in summer; and _ all-the-year-round 
airfields could be constructed among 
the fjelds without much difficulty. 

Lastly, Russia’s Arctic bases, Mur- 
mansk and Archangel, rely entirely 
on Spitzbergen mines for their coal. 

Three centuries ago the islands 
were the focal point of the world’s 
whaling industry. English, French 
and Dutch whalers, carrying cannon. 
preyed upon each other, fighting 
many a bloody battle among'‘the floe- 
ice: and the islands themselves were 
a no-man’s-land of lawlessness. 

More recently, Russians and Nor- 
wegians quarried marble on _ the 
shores of Ice Fjord. But the quarries 
were closed when it was found that 
the marble, weakened by _ cold, 
cracked along its veins on reaching 
temperate climates. The quarrymen 
turned to hunting and trapping; and 
Spitzbergen would probably have re- 
mained a no-man’s-land but for a 
far-sighted American mining engin- 
eer, Fred Longyear. 


way, Finland and Japan. Russia, who 
took no part in this Treaty, ignored 
the award; and not until 1925 did she 
accept it together with the clause 
forbidding the fortification of the 
islands, on condition that she could 
retain her coal mines at Green Har- 
bor, Barentsburg, on Ice Fjord. 


The Soviet’s view today is that the 
e 


Paris Treaty is no longer valid be- 
cause some of the signatories fought 
against the Allies in the recent war, 
and because it “disregards Russia’s 
security and economic interests.” And 
to assure the former and safeguard 


Ice Fjord. 

Between the wars, the 2,300 Rus- 
sian miners at Green Harbor cut 
some 500,000 tons of high-grade 
bunker coal annually. 

Spitzbergen communities were hap- 
py and = prosperous. The miners, 
blasting through frozen rock, had to 
work hard to keep warm  under- 


ground. But the cold prevented flood- 
ing and firedamp explosions, and 
preserved the pitprops, thereby re- 
ducing the risks generally normal to 
coal mining. 

Mining proceeded even after the 


Barentsburg and Longyear City, 
blowing up the mines and evacuating 
the Norwegian miners. 

In turn, a German naval force of 
eight destroyers led by the “Scharn- 
horst” and the “Tirpitz” blasted the 
Allied installations. 

Today, Spitzbergen is once again 
humming with activity. Beneath a 


polar moon that spirals upwards as 
it grows to the full, screwing down 
again as it sets (a weird effect, this!), 
Norwegian miners are breaking all 
pre-war output records. All being 
well they will cut more coal this 


of mining engineers and explorers 
left Murmansk for Spitzbergen last 
November. 

Russia cannot be blamed for seek- 
ing to protect her economic interests 
—and her vital Arctic bases—in a 
world torn with uncertainty. The 
odds are in favor of Spitzbergen he 
coming a new Russian base. 
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$1,000,000 Campaign-Feb. 2-22 


OUNDED in'1099 A. D., The Venerable Order 


wherever disaster may strike or injuries be suffered. 
The activities of St. John Ambulance reach into 


many fields. In factory and home, at sporting events 
and public gatherings, on the open highways and on 
city streets, St. John Ambulance steadily goes about 
countries embarked on mining ven- Brigade — the active members of the Order — operate its business of saving lives and alleviating distress. 
tures there: Subsequemly the Swedes from coast to coast. The St. John Ambulance Asso- When you support the activities of St. John 


and Americans sold their interests in a = : i ia if 
Oslo, leaving Norway and Russia the ciation — without charge—teaches First Aid and Ambulance, you play your part in saving lives that 


world, has been serving humanity for more than 
eight centuries. 
In Canada, St. John Ambulance Association and 


The pit he sank on the riven shores 
of Ice Fjord in 1905 prompted Russia, 
Norway and Sweden to claim sove- 
reignty over Spitzbergen. All three 
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only contestants to a600o" acpente Home Nursing and the St. John Ambulance would otherwise be lost and in reducing the iil rs 
miles of polar mountain and bog. 2 “ty: : P A Beate Ve Oe '% 
: Ultimately, in 1920, the archipelago Brigade renders a First Aid and Nursing Service effects of injuries and sickness. | a 


‘A was handed to Norway under the pam sf 
4 Treaty of Paris, signed by Britain, 4 
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The Tax Debate Quadrille 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


“WOU can have no idea,” said the 

Mock Turtle, ‘what a delightful 
thing a Tax Debate Quadrille can 
be.” 


“No indeed,” said Alice. “What 
sort of dance is it?” 
“Why,” said the Gryphon, “you 


first form in a long line 

“Two lines,” said the Mock Turtle. 
“Then when you've cleared all the 
local autonomies out of the way—" 

“That generally takes some time,” 
interrupted the Gryphon. 

“You advance twice 

“Each holding an arrangement,” 
cried the Gryphon. 

“Of course,’ said the Mock Turtle. 

“Advance twice, set to partners 

“Change arrangements and retire 
in same order,’ continued’ the 
Gryphon. 

“Then, you know,” the Mock Tur- 
tle went on, “you throw the—” 

“The arrangements,” shouted the 
Gryphon with a bound in the air. 

“As far out to sea as you can 

“Swim after them,” screamed the 
Gryphon. 

“Turn a somersault in the sea,’ 
cried the Mock Turtle, capering 
wildly about. 

“Change arrangements’ again,” 
yelled the Gryphon at the top of his 
voice 


“Back to land again and—that’s 
all the first figure,’ said the Mock 
Turtle, suddenly dropping his voice, 
ind the two creatures that had 
eS e 
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The Abbott 





been jumping about like mad things 
sat down again very quietly and 
sadly and looked at Alice. 

“It must be a very pretty dance,” 
said Alice timidly. 

“Would you like to see a little of 
it?” asked the Mock Turtle. 

“Very much indeed,” said Alice. 

“Come let's try the first figure,” 
said the Mock Turtle to the Gry- 
phon. “We can do it without ar- 
rangements you know. Which shall 
sing?” 

“Oh, you sing,” said the Gryphon, 
“I've forgotten the words.” 


O they began dancing solemnly 

around and around Alice, every 
now and then treading on her toes 
when they passed too close, while the 
Mock Turtle sang very sadly and 
slowly: 


* Will you walk a little faster?’ said 
the Abbott to the Drew. 

‘There’s a Budget close behind us 
and you're cluttering up the view. 

See how eagerly the Garsons and the 
Douglases advance, 

They are waiting for the signal. 
Won't you come and join the 
dance? 

Will you, won't you, will you, won't 
you, will you join the dance? 

Will you, won't you, will you, won't 
you, will you join the dance? 


You can really have no notion how 
delightful it will be, 

When they take you up and throw 
you in the Federal Treasury.’ 

But the Drew replied, ‘Excuse me, 
please, and gave a look askance, 

Said he thanked the Abbott kindly 
but he would not join the dance. 

Would not, could not, would not, 
could not, could not join the dance. 

Would not, could not, would not, 
could not, could not join the dance. 


The longer you refuse to sign, the 

painfuller the showdown,’ 

said. ‘So won't -you 
please come join our friendly hoe- 
down? 
For holding out induces 
signing up relaxes, 
The farther off the signing up the 
nearer Double Taxes. 

So don't eschew, beloved Drew, our 
offer of finance, 

Will you, won't you, will you, won't 
you, won't you join the dance’?” 


strain but 


‘Prats: a 
to watch,” 


very interesting dance 
said Alice, feeling very 
clad that it was over at last, “and 
I do so like the song about all those 
curious creatures.’ 


“Oh, as to them,’ said the Mock 


Turtle, “they—-you've seen them, of 

‘ourse.’ 

“YES.” said Alice. “Some of them 
have their feet in their mouths.” 
And the reason is Here the 


Mock Turtle yawned and shut his 
‘ T 1] 


j ‘ll her about the reason and 
ill that he 


VES le 


said to the Gryphon. 


The reason,” said the Gryphon, 
is that they would go to the dance. 
So they got thrown out to sea. So 
they had to fall a long way. So they 
rot their feet in their mouths. So 
they couldn't get them out. That’s 
il] 

If Id been the Abbott,’ said 


Alice, her mind still running on the 


song, “I'd have said to the porpoise, 
Keep back, please; we don't want 
you with us’.” 
They were obliged to have him 
with them,” the Mock Turtle said. 


\ 


No wise Abbott would go anywhere 
without a porpoise.” 

Wouldn't it really?’ Alice said in 

tone of great surprise. 

Of course not,” said the Mock 
Turtle. “Why, if an Abbott came to 
me and told me he was going to hold 
a conference, I should say, ‘With 


what porpoise’?” 

“Don’t you mean purpose?” Alice 
asked 

“I mean what I say,” the Mock 


Turtle replied in an offended tone. 
An '.the Gryphon added, “Come, let’s 
hear some of your adventures.” 

“I should like to hear her try to 
repeat something,” the Mock Turtle 
said. “Tell her to begin.” 


“Stand up and repeat, ‘’Tis the 


Voice of said the 
Gryphon. 

“How these creatures order one 
about and make one repeat lessons,” 
Alice thought. “I might just as well 
be at school at once.” However, she 
got up and began to repeat it, but 
her head was so full of the Tax De- 
bate Quadrille that she hardly knew 
what she was saying and the words 
came very queer indeed. 


the Sluggard,” 


‘Tis the voice of New Brunswick, I 
heard him declare. 

They have baked me too brown, I 
must sugar my hair, 

As a duck with its eyelids, so he with 
his toes, 

Declines the arrangement and turns 
up his nose.” 


“That’s different from what I used 
to say when I was a child,” the Gry- 
phon said. 

“Well, I never heard it before,” 
the Mock Turtle said, “but it sounds 
uncommon nonsense.” 

“Go on with the next verse,” the 
Gryphon said impatiently. 

Alice did not dare disobey though 
she knew it would all come wrong, 
and she went on in a _ trembling 
voice: ; 

“I passed by his garden and marked 
with one eye 

How the Drew and Duplessis were 
sharing the pie—” 

“What is the use of repeating all 
that stuff?” the Mock Turtle said. 
“It's by far the most confusing non- 
sense I ever heard.” 

Alice said nothing; she had sat 
down with her face in her hands, 
wondering if anything would ever 
happen in a natural way again. 

* 


New Qualities Mark 
Art of Edna Tacgon 
By PAUL DUVAL 


B fev month, at the Eaton’s Fine 
Art Galleries in Toronto, the 
Canadian painter, Edna Tacon, is 


having her sixth show in six years. 
In the present exhibition her work 
has reached a highly satisfactory 
fruition. 

Although her painting has always 
possessed a quite personal and 
feminine note, there has been a 
thinness and tentativeness about it 
heretofore which is almost wholly 
lacking from her 1947 display. Edna 
Tacon’s creations do not hit with the 
almost physical impact of Kathe 
Kollwitz nor does it have the scalpel- 
like purity of Georgia O’Keeffe; 
rather it possesses a gentle, pervad- 
ing essence which necessitates con- 
siderable contemplation for full 
enjoyment. 

In such canvases as “Caprice”, 
“Grey Mood” and “Gaiety”, I believe 
we have creations of a mature artist 
working at a high creative level. 
The large ‘‘Metamorphosis” is a 
remarkable painting, but I feel it 
just falls short of a full realization 
of its forms. As a promise of new 
things to come, however, this work, 
with its effective contrast of dis 
solving shapes and rigid contours, 
is well worth noting. 

Edna Tacon, in her use of color, 





“Evolving”, a watercolor by Edna 
Tagon whose work has been shown 
in both her native Canada and in the 


United States. Miss Tacon labels her 
provocative work “contextualism”. 


has at present achieved a clarity and 
contrapuntal excitement which was 
formerly lacking. Her handling of 
line, too, has a new, nervous rich- 
ness in the most successful canvases. 
In some pictures, like ‘Fiesta’, the 
line possesses a somewhat harsh, 
monotonous, wire-like character 
which I find unhappy; but in the 
handling of “Caprice” and “Gaiety” 
the line is broken, emerging and 
submerging with an_ intermittent, 
almost pulsating, character which is 
visually provocative. This linear 
quality in Miss Tacon’s work has 
some slight kinship to Paul Klee, 


though there is a less-acute nervous. 


intensity and a sort of leisurely 
tremor which is characteristic of her 
own technique. 

I should like to make casual men- 
tion here of the deep seriousness 
with which Miss Tacon takes her 
work. In some countries this would 
seem to be a rather idle remark to 
make about a woman painter, but in 
Canada most women who exhibit 
paintings are non-professional ladies 
who paint during the holidays as a 
pastime. There are, and have been, 
a few exceptions to this; but, for the 
most part, our women painters, up 
to date, have looked upon painting 
as another form of club-going: the 
club has so many meetings annually 
and, as a matter of course, if you 
are “pukka”, you go; there are so 
many art exhibitions annually, and, 
again, if you are “pukka”, you paint 





a picture or two for your friends on 
the jury and exhibit. This particu 
lar practice has lowered the quality 
of a number of Canadian art an 
nuals for some long time now, and, 
at present, looks as though it might 
ring the death-knell of a once potent 
“progressive” group. 

This deep seriousness of which | 
speak (and also a very real com 
petence) is reflected in almost all of 
Miss Tacon’s paintings in the pres 
ent exhibition. And I have no doubt 
that, given a sufficiently long lapse 
of time, the committees of our publi: 
galleries will get around to acquiring 
her work for their collections. 
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makes. Try Dr. Lyon’s for just three 
days and see the difference it makes 
in your smile. 
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Annual Report Shows Growth 
with Stability 


Deposits 


( of Deposits are secured by Dominion of 
Canada Bonds and other high-grade securities. 


Estates, Etc., Under Administration 


53% increase in appointments as Executor and 
Trustee under wills over the corresponding period 
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WASHINGTON LETTER 





U.S. Security Service to Cover 
State and Miulitary Affairs 


By JAY MILLER 


Washington. 
Ope prosecution of the So- 
viet spy ring, now in its final 
stages, has brought home to Amer- 
icans as nothing had before, the need 
for a competent, overall intelligence 
service, for a better system of safe- 
guarding state secrets, and for elim- 
ination of Communists and other 
subversives from Federal employee 
rolls. 

The Republican -dominated Con- 
gress seems determined to take care 
of the Commies, but the new Secre- 
tary of State, Democrat-appointed 
General Marshall (who has scotched 
presidential talk once and for all) 
will doubtless have much to do with 
improving security measures. The 
proposed armed forces merger may 
produce the desired central intel- 
ligence unit. 

The 733-page Royal Commission 
report is required reading here for 
anyone interested in the _ security 
question, and the Canadian spy ex- 
pose is as live a subject for editorial 
comment today, almost, as when the 
sensational news first broke. 

Marquis Childs, syndicated Wash- 
ington newspaper columnist, is one 
of the most recent of American writ- 
ers to cite the moral to Americans 
in the Canadian case. His plea for 
a more concerted effort to ferret out 
subversives known to be active in 
the U.S. contained this flattering 
reference to the Dominion’s fair and 


NAMED TREASURER 








T. G. MCCORMACK 


whose appointment as treasurer of Do- 


minion Stores Limited has been an- 
nounced by president J. W. Horsey. 





thorough conduct of the spy trials: 

“Canada is a democracy that has 
made real progress toward the good 
life for all men. In the face of this 
sinister intrigue, Canada has pre- 
served the true value of a free so- 
ciety.” 

Interest in spy detection was not 
lessened by reports from Montreal 
that spies may have stolen the only 
print of a valuable cancer research 
film. 

The reorganized House Committee 
on Un-American Activities has start- 
ed to make noises strongly reminis- 
cent of the old Dies Committee. It 
will start its probings in Hollywood, 
and then return to the Washington 
scene. Value of the committee's 
highly publicized activities is seri- 
ously questioned by less extroverted 
officials. Yet those concerned with 
setting up strong security defences 
and an adequate, overall intelligence 
service are aware that able intelli- 
gence is the “first line of defence in 
peacetime.” 

Already the State and Justice De- 
partments have started to clean 
house and investigations have al- 
ready resulted in expulsion of a 
number of people from Federal pay- 
rolls. In addition, one Carl Adlo 
Marzani, assistant chief of the State 
Department's presentation division, 
has been indicted for allegedly fail- 
ing to admit Communist connections 
when he transferred to State from 
the ultra-secret Office of Strategic 
Services. Ironic aspect of his arrest 
was that he had produced indoctrin- 
ation movies used to teach depart- 
mental employees how to _ protect 
state secrets. 


Lesson for Americans 


The lesson of the Canadian espion- 
age case has been absorbed by many 
Americans. They are aware that 
Soviet espionage in the U.S. must be 
far more extensive than it was in 
Canada. They know, also, that ex- 
cept for the disclosures of someone 
on the inside like Igor Gouzenko the 
job of halting Communist spying 
must be done by a_ thoroughly 
trained agency like the  F-.B.I. 
American readers of the Royal Com- 
mission report also took note of the 
fact that when it was suggested to 
Gouzenko that he be handed over to 
the F.B.I. for security reasons, he 
preferred to remain in Canada be- 
cause he feared the danger of as- 
sassination was far greater on this 
side of the line. 

The Un-American Activities prob- 
ers expect to take a peek into the 
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State Department as soon as they 
have concluded their Hollywood 
foray. They believe that during the 
reorganization of the Department, 
expected under Secretary Marshall, 
is a good time to sweep out Com- 
munists or Commie sympathizers. 

The State Department only re- 
cently completed the absorption of 
five temporary war agencies. These 
were the O.S.S., Office of War In- 
formation, Office of the Co-ordina- 
tor of Inter-American Affairs, For- 
eign Economic Administration and 
the Army-Navy Liquidation Commis- 
sion. Officials are still screening 
and investigating about 3,000 em- 
ployees who came to the Depart- 
ment from these war agencies. 

Of the need for a housecleaning 
in the State Department Un-Ameri- 
can Affairs committee members re- 
marked: 1. “Fifty-three more people 
are under suspicion; it’s a good place 
to start weeding out the Commun- 
ists’; 2. “We could do more con- 
structive good in getting rid of un- 
desirable public employees than per- 
haps anywhere else”; 3. “We ought 
to examine the State Department, 
those guarding the national security 
and the Government’s propaganda 
agencies.” 


Far-Reaching Reforms 


The pink elements in the State De- 
partment were the cause of consider- 
able interdepartmental friction un- 
der President Roosevelt and during 
the Truman regime. Remember Pat 
Hurley’s accusations. General Mar- 
shall will probably consider this fac- 
tor in studying reorganization plans, 
but he will likely be most concerned 
with increasing general department- 
al efficiency. 

The General has been given a free 
hand by President Truman — with 
the presidential reservation that the 
White House have the final say on 
foreign policy—and blueprints for 
far-reaching reforms of the Depart- 
ment have already been drawn up 
for the new secretary's considera- 
tion. The proposed reforms are the 
result of almost 18 months’ work by 
management experts assigned by 
former Secretary of State Byrnes. 
They have been working closely 
with career diplomats in the Depart- 
ment. 

Planners studied the department's 
history and functions and examined 
State departments of other nations, 
notably Britain and pre-war Ger- 
many. They sought to apply these 
lessons of history and the other gov- 
ernment’s experiences. Practices of 
private business and of military 
staff work were also incorporated. 
Among proposed changes are a 
tightening up and general improve- 
ment in the department’s “previous- 
ly chaotic security system” or what 
one writer calls a “lack of system” 
for keeping secrets. No doubt, im- 
proved security will be sought by 
the special commission proposed to 
spend the next two years studying 
how to improve the executive branch 
of the American government. Au- 
thorization is expected for the bill 
introduced by Representative Clar- 
ence Brown, of Ohio, and Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachu- 














Thomas L. Thomas, baritone star of 
concert and radio, will be guest- 
artist at the Toronto Symphony's 
Pop concert, Massey Hall, Feb. 7. 


setts, both Republicans. 

They recommend that the commis- 
sion be bipartisan and that its mem- 
bers represent a fair balance be- 
tween the legislative and executive 
branches and the general public. The 
commission would plan greater effi- 
ciency in government, especially to- 
ward reduction of bureaucracy. 
Thirty years ago there were about 
158 Federal bureaus employing 438,- 
057, while today there are close to 
1,150 bureaus with about 2,700,000 
people on the pay roll. 

The Republican clamor to cut 
costs of government could endanger 
security or intelligence improve- 
ments. Economy-minded Represen- 
tative Taber of New York. still 
thinks the Army and Navy can cut 
their financial demands. He would 
lop a million people off the Federal 
payroll. 

The Army-Navy merger plan has 
been cited as a convincing argument 
for establishing a duly-powered, cen- 
tral U.S. office of intelligence. The 
nucleus is already in existence. One 
year ago President Truman issued 
the executive order creating the 
Central Intelligence Group now 
headed by able young Lieutenant 
General Hoyt Vandenberg. The unit 
stands ready to prove its value, but 


its scope has been questioned in view 
ry 


of the fact that it was not created 
by law but by executive order. 

Agencies with intelligence sections 
of their own have opposed expansion 
of the Central Intelligence Group, 
but merger of the armed services 
will give it necessary legal backing. 

The nation long ago learned the 
lesson of uncoordinated intelligence 
forces, not only at Pearl Harbor but 
from other instances of divided 
effort by the armed services trace- 
able to absence of combined intelli- 
gence facilities. Enemies prepare 
for war during peacetime, so that it 
is vital to security that a nation 
keep abreast of such plans and have 
accurate information on the _ re- 
sources, and political and military 
tendencies of potential enemies. If 
the merger is approved and a new 
National Defence Secretary is given 
direction of all three branches of the 
armed services, Army, Navy and 
Air, he may be more inclined to sup- 
port the Central Intelligence Group 
without favoring one service. 

Army Chief of Staff Eisenhower 
and War Secretary Patterson only 
this past week cautioned against a 
repetition of the blunder made after 
World War I when national de- 
fences were weakened. It is truly a 
time to avoid an “atom bomb men- 
tality” as General “Ike” describes it. 
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Hindus, Moslems Can't Cooperate 
But Neither Can They Separate 


By WILLSON WOODSIDE 


_ Indian Congress Party, found 

ed in 1885 largely by the efforts 
of Englishmen, with the aim of “con- 
solidating the union between England 
and India by securing the modifica- 
tion of such conditions as may be un 
just or injurious” last week unani- 
mously approved Pandit Nehru’s re 
sclution calling for the establishment 
of a Republic of India, outside of the 
British Commonwealth 


Thus the long struggle of rising 
Hindu nationalism against British 


gradualism seems to have reached the 
point of decision. Two years before 
the All-India Congress was founded 
a progressive and respected Viceroy, 
Lord Ripon, had introduced elective 
local government and set Indian eyes 
on the ultimate goal of full self 
government. 

The Morley-Minto reforms were In 
troduced in 1909, giving enlarged 
legislative councils an Indian major 
ity for the first time, but leaving the 
power cf decision in the hands 
of British governors and the Viceroy 
In 1919 the Montague-Chelmsford re 
forms carried t 


31] 
still 


this a long step fur 
ther, by providing for still more elect 
ed Indian representatives on the pro- 
vincial councils and giving scme, but 
not all, of the portfolios of govern 
controls 


ment over to tnell 


The Last Step 


fully-elected provincia! 


1940 the British 


ily declared that 
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which, under Congress ministries. had 
resigned after the lutbreak of war 
and given to nominees of the Indiar 
political parties 14 out of 15 of the 
central government portfolios, was 


turned down 


About all that this effort achieved 
Was to prove that it was not only 
“imperialistic” British leaders like 
Churchill and Amery. “refusing to 
liquidate the British Empire” that 
were standing in the way of Indian 


independence. The Cripps’ offer had 


come from an outstanding Leftist, 
highly respected by Nehru and other 
Indian radicals. 


When, after the end of the war, no 
amount of parleying between Con- 
gress and the Moslem League could 
produce a basis for a constitutional 


program, ancther British Cabinet 
mission went out. It too, failed to 
bring the Indian factions together. 


So once again, Britain produced a 
constitutional proposal. 


The Moslem Provinces 


In place of the Cripps suggestion 
that any province (i.e., in practice 
any Moslem province) which did not 
want to join in an All-Indian Union 
could set itself up as an independent 
state, the new British proposal was 
that the provinces with Moslem ma- 
jorities should sit in the constitutional 


assembly in two groups, with the 
Hindu-majority provinces in another 
group, and that considerable auto- 
nomy should be provided for such 
groupings. 

Both Congress and the Moslem 


League accepted this basis for a con- 
stitutional convention, and then be- 
gan to hedge on it The Moslem 
leader Jinnah thought he found re- 
servations in the Hindu acceptance, 
ind so cancelled his own 

Then the argument turned to entry 
into the interim all-Indian central 
sovernment. Jinnah would tolerate 
no Congress pretentions to represent 
any of India’s Moslems. It had be- 
come unsafe, some time since, for 
the Moslem president of the Congress 
Party, Azad, to travel in Mcslem 
ireas; and another Moslem whom 
Congress had nominated for a cabinet 
position in the interim central govern- 
ment was stabbed. Only when the 
latter resigned his post in October 
vould Jinnah enter the government, 


which Lord Wavell had gone ahead 
ind formed from Congress appoin- 


tees, non-League Moslems and minor- 
ity representatives. 

To be exact, the proportionment of 
the posts was 6 for Congress, 5 for 
the Moslem League, and one each for 
the Depressed Classes or Untouch- 
ibles, the Sikhs and the Christians 


Constituent Assembly 


bitter debate be- 
tween and the Moslem 
League, marked by Jinnah’s intran- 
sigence and Nehru’s growing extre- 
mism, communal fighting had spread 
Northern India. In three 
days of 4,000 bodies 
littered the streets of Calcutta, and 
iter the butchery spread through 
One significant fea- 


this 


. 
Congress 


During all 


icross 


bloody 


October 
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ture of the latter episode was the 
reed conversion of Hindus to the 
Mohammedan faith 


This brings the situation up to the 
interim central gov- 

Moslem League minis- 
with six Congress Party 
refuse to admit joint 
inet responsibility or recognize 
government. 
He is merely presiding officer in the 

f the Viceroy, they insist 


aSence OT ne 


" nt n the 
presen In the 


yvenru as leader of the 


The Constitutional Assembly, whose 
nemoers Ve 


‘re elected last spring, has 
ions, but without the 


attendance of the Moslem League 
representatives It has now. ad- 
j f 


journed, after passing the resolution 


severance of connection with the 
Commonwealth, until April, hoping 
that the Moslems will by that time 
have decided to come in, though 


Nehru that it will go 
necessary without them 

But talk of political formula will 
not get us to the bottom of the Indian 
trouble. It cannot be repeated too of- 
ten that the real difficulty in India is 
religious, not political. Thus one pen- 
etrating writer, James C. DeWilde, 
points out in a new book on the Mos- 
lem world, The Shadow of the Sword 
(McClelland and Stewart, $2.50), that 


ahead if 


says 


While the Hindus talk much of democ 
racy, “In his heart the Hindu bitterly 
rejects democracy and all it stands 


now 
e 





for, if it were only because democracy 
is based upon the principle that one 
man is as good as another and for 
that reason is diametrically opposed 
to caste, that formidable Hindu bul- 
wark which today is as strong and 
impregnable as it was thirty-five cen- 
turies ago ris 

“Considering the fact that the 
Hindus outnumber the Moslems by 
more than three to one,” this writer 
continues, “it is evident why democ- 
racy suits the Hindus so well when it 
comes to solving the political side of 
the Indian problem in their favor and 
thus giving them a strong strategic 
position in the coming struggle for 
religious supremacy on Indian soil.” 

This, in turn, explains in part the 
attitude of the Moslems. If their 
press and their speakers show more 
restraint in denouncing the West 
than the Hindus, “who no longer 
miss any opportunity to show their 
genuine dislike, if not outright hat- 
red” for it, due to the deep wounds 
which such Western criticisms as 
Mother India have inflicted on the 
Hindu soul, this is because “the Mos- 
lems are aware that the Western 
regime in India is still very useful to 
their purpose.” 

This purpose is to secure full na- 
tional independence for those regions 
of India in which the Moslems have 


a majority, and secure the rights 
of 35,000,000 additional Moslems 
“caged” in the Hindu regions 


of India. From the Hindu point of 
view, the author goes on, this would 
create in the centre of the Hindu 
world a number of Moslem strong- 
holds, full of potential danger and 
hatred directed against Hindus. 

The Mosler conquest of the coun- 
try is not so far behind that the Hin- 
dus can ignore this danger, especially 
considering Moslem proselytizing ten- 
dencies (as witness the recent forced 
conversions in Bengal) and the Mos- 
lem prowess at arms, in contrast to 
the essential Hindu pacifism 


New “Holy War’? 


“What we are witnessing now,” this 
writer insists, “is merely a jockeying 
for favorable position in the final 
battle which will decide whether 
Hinduism or Islam will be the princi- 
pal religious and political power in 
India To look to London as the 
stumbling-block in the Indian dilem- 
ma is to look in the wrong direc- 
tion.” 

Certainly it would be wrong, he 
admits, to accuse the entire Hindu 
world of being anti-Western. But he 
cautions that it would be equally 
wrong to suppose that there is any 
deep affection between Moslem India 
and England. 

It is true that culturally and psy- 
chologically the Moslems are closer 
to the English than the Hindus are, 
and there are sound reasons why Brit 


ish and Moslems entertain a certain 
mutual respect (much of this being 
gained in the Indian Army). But the 
fact remains that in Moslem schemes 
for the future there is no place for 
British rule in India. The Moslem 
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PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 
President of All-India Congress 


world will never forget, for one thing, 
that it was the British who tore India 
from the rule of the Moguls. 

The Congress insistence on One In- 
dia under a Hindu majority govern- 
ment, with the doors and windows 
barred against the secession of the 
Moslem provinces, this student of the 
Far East concludes, is completely in- 
compatible with Moslem interests. “A 
settlement of the Indian problem on 
this basis would only be the preamble 
to civil disturbances of unprecedented 
proportions, fought on the part of the 
Moslems in the name of the holy 
war, with all its implications of 
spreading far beyond the borders of 
India.” 

One thinks of how quickly the 
ominous call by Moslem League 
leaders last fall for ‘direct action” 
resulted in the Calcutta horror, and of 
the trouble in the Punjab last week 
when a Congress-dominated provin- 
cial government sought to ban the 
Moslem League’s National Guard 
storm troops, and all they portend. 

In considering how a struggle for 
India might come out, too many 
writers have dwelt on the Hindu 
three-to-one majority in population, 
and too few on the larger proportion 
of Moslem fighting men, who have 
always provided “the greater part of 
the Indian Army. ; 

Yet when one turns to the possi- 
bility of a partition of India into 
Hindustan and Pakistan, the prob- 
lem is even more baffling than seek- 
ing unity within a single state. Such 
a division would be purely artificial. 
“Pakistan” would have to be in two 
parts, one in the North-West and 
one in the North-East of India, sep- 
arated by some 700 miles. 

But Bengal, which would be the 
main element of the North-Eastern 
section of Pakistan, is only slightly 
more than half Moslem, 33 millions 
to 27 millions, and is a geographical 
and historical entity. When Lord 
Curzon tried to partition it for ad- 
ministrative purposes in 1907 there 
was a tremendous outcry. 

And the Punjab, the rich and 
vigorous province which would be 
the core of the North-West Frontier 
Province adjoining it, home of the 
warrior Pathans, is Moslem, true; 
but under the impressive leadership 
of Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan it has 
been strongly pro-Congress. 


The Native States, Too 


Any arbitrary division on India 
would leave tens of millions of Mos- 
lems and of Hindus on the wrong 
side of the boundaries, and in an at- 
mosphere which would lead to inten- 
sified persecution. Jinnah has _ be- 
gun to talk of the necessity of ex- 
changing these minorities. But Is 
there any real solution in the shift- 
ing of tens of miliions of people? 
Would not division sharply increase 
antipathy, and lead inevitably to the 
building of private armies, once the 
separate states of Pakistan and 
Hindustan were completely free to 
do this? 

Then, interlaced through the 
whole of India, Moslem as well as 
Hindu, are the native princely states. 
Some of these, under a rule of bene- 
volent autocracy, are among the 
quietest and most progressive parts 
of the country, while others are 
feudal anachronisms. 

Mysore, as mentioned, is the mo- 
del state of India, with a vigorously 
developed industry, modern schools 
and an efficient administration. In 


lem? 
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the pleasant matriarchal state of 
Travancore the new Maharajah 
some years ago gave Untouchables 
admission to the Hindu temples. 

The strongest of the princely 
States, Hyderabad, has a Hindu pop- 
ulation ruled by a Moslem dynasty. 
Kashmir, the “happy vale” in the 
far north, has a Moslem population 
ruled by a Hindu prince. These 500- 
odd native states, not under direct 
British rule, are laced all through 
What has been known as British 
India. The country’s railways pass 
through their territories. No proper 
Indian Federation could be formed 
without bringing them in. 

They are due to join in the dis- 
cussions of the Constituent Assem- 
bly at a later stage. But obviously 
they cannot simply be “taken over” 
or coordinated by an Indian Re. 
public from one day to the next. In- 
deed, there is the possibility that 
some would resist encroachment by 
force of arms. In many of them, 
the moderate Indian writer Raman 
admits, the people would vote to re- 
tain their rulers. 

How long a study and how long 
an article would be adequate to this 
terrifyingly vast and complex prob- 
What is the solution when 


you have 400 million people, increas- 
ing at the rate of 50 millions in a 
decade, though they have long since 
outstripped their food supply; over 
three-quarters of them illiterate and 
living in perpetual hunger on an 
average daily wage which has been 
estimated at five cents a day; with 
a gulf of centuries between the 
mediaeval dynasties of the princely 
states and the young, half-baked in- 
tellectuals flooding out of western- 
style university courses into ‘“mo- 
dern politics?” 


“Too Little and Too Late’’? 


It may be that the orderly gov- 
ernment, the security of the fron- 
tiers and the great irrigation 
schemes which British rule provided, 
have come nearest to supplying the 
real needs of the country. But the 
ideas of freedom and _ self-govern- 
ment which the British also brought 
in set a term to their domination, 
and now this term has expired. No 
one today defends a British “right” 
to rule over Indians, and this can 
no longer be for “their own good” if 
they don’t want it. 

Has it been merely another case 
of “always too late and too little” 


with the British political reforms in 
India? I can see several reasons for 
hesitating to seek this easy way out 
of self-blame. It is, significantly, 
the strong and able British adminis- 
trators who have been praised in 
India. Must these not have felt 
from time to time that strong per- 
sonal rule was the kind which the 
Oriental respected, and which an- 
swered his needs, found confirma- 
tion of this in the functioning of 
some of the native states, and been 
forced to doubt whether a forcing of 
the process of self-government was 
the best service to India? 

Then there is the fundamental 
difference in the Eastern and West 
ern character. A Moslem poet, Sir 
Mohammed Iqbal, has_ put this 
graphically in a few lines. Western 
man, he says, thinks chronologically 
He lives, moves and has his being in 
time. Eastern man’s world con- 
sciousness is non-historical. To the 
Western man things gradually be 
come; they have a past, present and 
future. To the Eastern man they 
are immediately rounded-off, time 
less, purely present. 

“The British as a Western people 
cannot but conceive political reform 
in India as a systematic process 0: 


gradual evolution. Gandhi, as an 
Eastern man, sees in this attitude 
nothing more than an ill-conceived 
unwillingness to part with power.” 
Or, as it would be put in our current 


lingo, the British and the Indians 
have just never spoken the same 
language. 

Today, however, “democracy” is 
the political climate of the world. 
The Indians are going to try it 
whether it suits their character, 
their institutions or their state of 


education, or not. 

One can only hope that such great 
Indians as Nehru-—when he is at his 
best—-and Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, 
who I thought gave the finest speech 
of all at such a world gathering as 
the San Francisco Conference, will 
be able to guide the highly danger- 
ous transition from British to Indian 
rule; and that a more constructive 
leader than Jinnah will rise to lead 
the Moslems. 

The challenge of raising the In- 
dian multitudes out of their poverty 
and wretchedness could absorb all 
of their combative energy, and the 
alternative of religious war ought to 
be frightful enough to compel them 
into cooperation, unwilling though 
it might be. 
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Public Confidence 


Canadians contracted with this Company for one hundred and 
ninety-seven million dollars of life insurance during the past year 
($197,819,000). These purchases exceeded those of any previous year 
by over a million dollars a week. 


The total amount of financial security which London Life policy- 
holders have provided for themselves and their families is now more than 
one billion, two hundred and eighty million dollars ($1,281,101,000). 


Reports of the Company's stewardship presented at the recent 
Annual Meeting show that the growth in size has been accompanied by 
a further increase in financial strength. The assets of the Company are 
two hundred and forty-eight million dollars ($248,782.000), and to 
safeguard the interests of policyholders, making “assurance doubly 


sure” for them, contingency and surplus funds amount to 8 per cent 


The strong position of the London Life is evidenced by the fact 
that, in spite of the general decline in interest rates, it has been able 
to maintain its tradition of low cost insurance to policyholders. In fact, 
many owners of policies on “protection plans’ will receive increases in 


dividends during 1947. The Company’s record over the past half century 


The healthy and rapid growth of the Company is the best possible 
assurance of continued satisfaction to policyholders, and one of the 


reasons the London Life merits public confidence in full measure. 


A copy of the 1946 Annual Report will be mailed upon request to any Branch Office. 
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Winnipeg Girl Becomes 
a Violin Cinderella 


By KATHLEEN STRANGE 


How a talented young Winnipeg 
girl has climbed to eminence as a 
concert violinist — by way of 
training and concerts in her home 
town up to a debut appearance 
at New York's Town Hall next 
week — is here related. Donna 
Grescoe has musical taste, ambi- 


tion and a willingness to work 
hard. 
N FEBRUARY 3, 1947, Donna 


Grescoe, an eighteen-year-old, 
Winnipeg-born violinist, will make her 
formal American debut at New York’s 
Town Hall. 

This talented young woman’s Cin- 
derella-like career began when she 
was only six years old. Like all people 
with Ukrainian blood in their veins, 
her parents were exceedingly musical, 
and wanted their small daughter to 
begin to learn music as early as pos- 
sible. To this end they enrolled Donna, 
in 1935, in what was known as the 
Beresford School of Music (long since 
defunct), which specialized in teach- 
ing mandolin, guitar, violin and so 
forth. 

“We used to stand in rows and saw 
away all together,’ Donna laughingly 
recalis. ‘‘We didn’t learn much about 


mus I must confess, 


Sic, 1 must but I did find 

ut I had a liking for the violin.” 
Little Dconna’s aptitude for the fid- 
dle was so great, indeed, that almost 
it Once she began to appear in public. 
She played as often as three times a 
veek at service luncheons and chari- 
table affairs. She took part in radio 
shows. She entered audition contests 
ind won week engagements at differ- 
vie houses. At eight she was 
ling the magnificent sum (to the 
Grescoes, at any rate) of $30 a week 
is a member cf the regular vaudeville 
rogram at the local Beacon Theatre! 
Hex irents next enrolled her with 
G 9 Bornoff, a talented Russian 
isi eacher living in Winnipeg’s 
North End.” At that time Donna 
vas musically completely ignorant. 
George Bornoff, however, recognized 
eal talent when he heard it. He 
ished the child along so fast that 
within a year she was ready to sit 
f her London Royal Society of 
Music seventh grade examinations. 
kunna says that she was very scared. 
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But Mr. Bornoff told her confidently: 
“You can do it, Donna!’ And she 
did. She passed with distinction. 

“T owe just everything to Mr. Bor- 
noff,”’ she now proclaims. 

In 1938, when Donna Grescoe was 
ten years old, she won a $5,000 scholar- 
ship of the American Academy of Mu- 
sic and went to study in Chicago and 
New York. At the end of the year, 
owing to financial difficulties, she was 
forced to return to Winnipeg. 

In 1942 Mr. Bornoff entered her in 
the Concerto Class in Winnipeg’s 
great Musical Festival. Hundreds of 
people still remember the pretty, 
curly-headed little girl, with the high 
Slavic cheekbones and the slender, 
“alive” hands of the born artist, stand- 
ing on the platform completely en- 
grossed in her music. Donna’s skill, 
even then, was as much of the spirit 
as of the fingers. 

Arthur Benjamin, one of the ad- 
judicators at the Festival that year, 
awarded her 97 marks for her playing 
of the Mendelssohn Concerto, and 
said: “Hats off, gentlemen! A genius!”’ 
And Roy Maley, music critic of the 
Winnipeg Tribune, on learning that 
Donna was playing on a borrowed 
violin, rushed back to his editor and 
exclaimed: “That child must have a 


” 


gcod violin at once! 


Newspaper’s Concert 


Donna got her violin. In May of 
the same year, the Winnipeg Tribune 
sponsored the huge concert that raised 
the money to buy for her the Michel 
Deconnet violin (Venice, 1754), valued 
at around $1,000, on which she has 
been playing ever since. 

A little later William Primrose, the 
world’s greatest viola player, heard 
Donna Grescoe play, and stated em- 
phatically that it would be a crime 
if the child didn’t have a chance. So 
a committee of the Winnipeg Women’s 
Musical Club was immediately formed 
to look into the matter of her future 
career. 

The Club awarded Donna a $100 
scholarship, which became the nucleus 
of a Trust Fund, subscribed by pro- 
minent Winnipeg citizens and ad- 
ministered by the Donna Grescoe Edu- 
cational Trust Fund Committee. This 
fund has since provided over $3,000 
for Donna’s musical education. 

In September, 1943, Michel Piastro, 
former concert master of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, accept- 
ed Donna Grescoe as a pupil. Donna 
has been studying with this great 
teacher for the last three years. For 
two of those years her old teacher, 
George Bornoff, now head of the Vio- 
lin Department of Teacher’s College, 
Columbia University, New York, at- 


ended lessons with her, supervised 
her studies and coached her in her 
work. 

Donna Grescoe made her formal 


Canadian debut in Winnipeg’s Civic 
Auditorium on the night of October 1 
last and adequately displayed to a 
capacity audience of some forty-five 
hundred enthusiastic people that she 
had more than fulfilled the faith and 
trust that Winnipeggers had placed in 
her in 1942, when they had undertaken 
to sponsor her musical studies. Now 
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comes her American debut and a 
promising career lies ahead. 

It has been said of Donna Grescoe 
that she has all the qualities of the 
born violinist—the wide, rich tone, 
the sensitive but powerful bowing 
arm, the sure intonation and the fine 
sense of rhythm that are essentials in 
the virtuoso. She also has musical 
taste, and the ability to impose that 
taste on her audiences. She has 
ambition and thoroughness and a will- 
ingness to work hard. In addition she 
has a lovely, ingenuous face and a 
charming, equable disposition. 

Canadians, and Winnipeggers in 
particular, will follow her future 
musical career with interest, sym- 
pathy and affection. 
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Wolfit Season Has 
Some Limitations 
By LUCY VAN GOGH 


T IS now possible to assess the 

Wolfit enterprise with some assur- 
ance. It owes a good deal of its 
success to the courage of Mr. Wolfit 
himself in undertaking the presen- 
tation of plays which have for one 
reason or another been avoided by 
recent producers. This was the case 
with “Lear” and ‘Volpone”, upon 
which the fame of the company 
chiefly rests. Both are plays which 
can make a good impression with 
one first-class actor and one or two 
good people in support, and both 
need a good delivery of the main 
speeches, which Mr. Wolfit and a 
few of his players can provide. For 
the rest of the show he relies largely 
on bustle and business, of which the 
Elizabethan stuff provides a plenti- 
ful supply. 

He does not “star” in the sense of 
shifting the proportions of the play 
to increase the impact of his own 
role, and this is partly because the 
current taste does not approve of 
that method, but still more because 
he could not in himself create and 
sustain the illusion of romantic 
grandeur which that method re- 
quires. He has an intelligent grasp 
of the more obvious dramatic sig- 
nificance of each of his roles, but 
not, one thinks, a deep poetic insight 
into them. His playing is that of a 
sound craftsman rather than a gen- 
ius. He interests us in the drama- 
tist’s creation; he never carries us 
away with his own. 


Not Dazzling 


This is a perfectly legitimate way, 
and for general purposes a thorough- 
ly necessary way, of presenting 
Shakespeare; but it is not a dazzling 
or a memorable way. The day one 
sees Wolfit’s Lear is not a red-letter 


day. And with this kind of acting 
in the top role one is entitled to 
expect a_ slightly better over-all 


average in the rest of the company. 
The female roles in the Elizabethan 
drama were not written for women, 
but for boys, and the play as a wholk 
is never improved by the presence 
of a really great actress, so we shall 
not complain that Rosalind Iden 
stops at the limits of a high level of 
competence. But among the men 
there are too many whose capacities 
do not extend even to the length of 
projecting poetical speeches into an 


auditorium not more difficult than 
the Royal - Alexandra. Honorable 
exception from this censure is due 


to John Wynyard, whose Mosca in 
“Volpone” was pretty richly colored, 


and to Geoffrey Wilkinson in the 
clown parts. But too much of both 
the wit and the poetry of Shake- 


speare was cast to the wind by in- 
adequate delivery by other players. 

“Volpone” is a curious example of 
Elizabethan extravagance at its 
uttermost. It is extravagant in its 
poetry, its rhetoric, its one-motive 
characters, and the violence of its 
action. It must be played extrava- 
gantly, and Mr. Wolfit plays it so. 
It deserves to be occasionally staged, 
because a closet reading cannot con- 
vey the brilliance of the lines or the 
theatrical effectiveness of the action. 
But it is a museum piece rather than 
a living drama, and its element of 
masque has nothing to say to a 1947 
audience. (Knowing this, Mr. Wolfit 
provided the masquers with a certain 








amount of ballet business, so that it 
did not matter that nobody heard 
what they had to say.) Without Mr. 
Wolfit’s notable skill in elocution it 
would be quite impossible; and an 
actor of genius with a much richer 


conception of the character might 
easily fall short of him in this 
respect and do a poorer show. The 


truth is, however, that the role is 
hardly likely to appeal to genius; 
it is a “humor” rather than a char- 
acter, and the poetry of its language 
proceeds obviously from the play- 
wright and not from the person on 
the stage. 

There is still a good deal of truth 
in the observation of Coleridge con- 
cerning this play, that it is impossible 
“to keep up any pleasurable interest 


in a tale in which there is no good- 
ness of heart in any of the promi- 
nent characters.” We. suspect that 
the current interest in it is mainly 
concerned with the outrageousness 
of the chief ‘situation, in which 
Corvino offers his wife to perform 
the office of the Shunammite woman 
for Volpone, whom he supposes to 
be dying. In any “realistic” period, 
in which the action on the stage 
evokes the feelings of the audience 
as would a real event of the same 
character, this scene is bound to be 
intolerably painful or else to be a 
failure; but we have now ceased to 
look on the stage action in that way 
and can accept it as a fantasy or 
allegory or ‘“device’—which an audi- 
ence of thirty years ago was unable 
to do. 











ANOTHER WOODBURY DEB WEDS 


They met at a wedding . . . now it’s their wedding! Sparkling Woodbury 


deb, Denyse Quintal of Montreal . 


.. happy-happy man, Jean T. Vien. 


For her creamy-bloom skin, Denyse adores Woodbury Facial Soap. 
Made extra-mild for the skin alone! Yes, a true beauty soap! 
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Bride made debut at st. Ball. . . 
was then featured as a lovely Woodbury deb. 
For her wedding-day-glow Denyse says, “It’s 


Andrews 


Woodbury care today, as every day!” 


FOR THE SKIN YOU LOVE TO TOUCH 





Beauty-cream ingredient used in Woodbury 
Facial Soap makes it ertra-mild! Such creamy 
lather, divine for sensitive skin. A beauty 
treatment in cake form! Try it—you’'ll see! 





Her look-lovely date. “My Woodbury Fa: 

Cocktail!” says Denyse. “I apply crean 
Woodbury lather, then rinse. Skin’s smoot! 
lovely. And he says the result is ravissant 





Music and cooking. In both hobbies, Denyse 
stars. “‘My smoothest recipe,” she vows, “is 4 
luscious Woodbury Facial Cocktail!” Yes; 
girls, it’s Woodbury for smooth skin-appeal! 
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LONDON LETTER 





Britain Really Means Business 
with Town and Country Bill 


By P.O’D. 


London. 


Spector for property is an in- 
grained British characteristic, 
and especially respect for property 
in land. Nowhere in the world are 
people more land-conscious — per- 
haps because there is comparatively 
little of it to go around—and no- 
where is a man so determined to do 
as he pleases in his own backyard, 
whether it is measured in square 
feet or square miles. On this the 
owner of a suburban bungalow takes 
his stand beside the owner of an- 
cestral acres covering half a county. 
They are both landowners. 

Whatever may be said in praise 
of this sense of pride and freedom in 
the possession of land, there can be 
no doubt that it has been the chief 
obstacle in the way of any compre- 
hensive application of town and 
country planning. Over and over 
again vast and impressive schemes 
of development have come sailing 
in, with every advantage of wind 
and tide, only to wreck themselves 
on this ancient barrier, this reef of 
planners’ woe. Landowners have 
refused to sell, or,demanded fan- 
tastic sums in compensation, or set 
about developing on their own with 
no regard to anything but their im- 
mediate profit, or sold out to the 
jerry-builders. 


Obviously the first step, before 
anything important could be 
achieved in the way of national 


planning, is to blast a way through 
this traditional obstruction. Obvi- 
ously too the Socialists are the boys 
to do it. 

Now at last the long-expected 
Town and Country Planning Bill has 
been published. It makes clear that 
the Government really means _ busi- 
ness, and is preparing to take over 
the control of land everywhere, so 
far as plans of development are con- 
cerned. Under this Bill the land- 
owner will no longer be able to build 
on his land as he pleases, or to re- 
fuse to let the authorities build on 
it as they please. All such develop- 
ment will be a matter of national 
planning, and will have to receive 
official sanction. 

Naturally the question of compen- 
sation looms large in this matter. It 
has always been the biggest rock in 
the reef. The way the Government 
proposes to solve the problem is to 
pay compensation to owners in those 
cases where the refusal of permis- 
sion to develop inflicts a loss on 
them, and to make the owners pay 
a betterment charge where the land 
is developed and they obviously pro- 
fit from it, whether the develop- 
ment is carried out by the owners 
themselves or by the authorities. In 
all cases the “existing-use value” as 
in 1939 will be the basis for com- 
parison. For purposes of compensa- 
tion a sum of £300,000,000 is being 
set aside. 

All this seems fair and reasonable 
enough, and the Bill has on the 
whole had a favorable rec ption. 

There will of course be a bitter 
struggle in the House of Commons, 
where the Bill is certain to be fought 
over clause by clause — especially 
those having to do with compen- 
sation. There may even be minor 
changes made. But the Bill, as a 
whole, will be carried by the usual 
huge majority, and the public gen- 
erally will approve. Something of 
the kind has long been due, and 
overdue, 


Angry Bewilderment 


Many a Tory heaved sighs of selfish 
relief that it was a Socialist Govern- 
ment and not a Conservative one 
which had to deal with the recent 
strike of lorry-drivers. This strike 
tied up the distributive activities of 
London, including the distribution of 
food, and threatened to spread all 
over the country. 

Troops were used to move neces- 
Sary supplies, and for a time there 
were possibilities of an ugly situa- 
tion developing. It did not. This is 


a country where good sense usually 
prevails in the long run. But one 
cannot help wondering if sooner or 
later there will not come a full-scale 
test of strength between the Govern- 
ment and rebellious forces of labor. 

To Canadians, looking at all this 
from a distance, it may seem odd 
that British labor should be so mu- 
tinous and dissatisfied. The British 
workingman appears to have got all 
he wanted—far more indeed than he 
could have hoped for a few years ago. 
He has much higher wages, _ in- 
creased social benefits, much better 
conditions of work, holidays with 
pay, a practically closed shop, na- 
tionalization, and the kind of govern- 
ment he asked for. What is left that 
he can reasonably demand? The ans- 
wer is, a better life. 

British workingmen seem to be 
suffering from a sort of angry be- 
wilderment. All the gains they have 
made have apparently got them no- 
where in terms of actual living — 
more comfortable houses, better food 
ard clothes, better beer, most of the 
things they hoped to enjoy. 
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They used to blame the employers. 
Now they blame their union leaders. 
One of these days they will blame 
the Government. It is then that we 
may see the struggle to decide 
whether it is to be a government of 
the people, for the people, and by the 
people, or a government of the people 
for and by Labor. 

In the meantime, they will prob- 
ably go on striking, suddenly, un- 
officially, disregarding the appeals 
of their union leaders, and holding 
the public up to ransom—after the 
pleasant Corsican custom of sending 
along a few ears to reinforce the 
demand. But even this public may 
finally rise up in its own defence, as 
it did in the general strike of 1926. 
That is a lesson which labor would 
do well to remember. 


Deserving Knighthoods 


Everyone is pleased about the 
knighthood conferred on that fine 
and versatile actor, Ralph Richard- 
son. The honor has been fully earn- 
ed by his splendid services to the 
English stage—not forgetting his 
other service during the war as a 
pilot in the Fleet Air Arm. He was 
released in 1944, and since then has 
been adding to his fame with many 
notable performances, especially his 
magnificent Falstaff. He is an ac- 


tor who does almost everything 
well. 
Incidentally, what a wonderful 


school of acting the Old Vic has 
been! Richardson is one of its grad- 


uates. So are Olivier and Gielgud. 
And since knighthoods are being 
handed out for services to the Eng- 
lish stage, why not an accolade for 
these two as well? As actors and 
producers they have surely deserv- 
ed it. But, no doubt, these honors 
will come in time. 


No New Boats 


Tucked away in harbors _ all 
around the coast of England, es- 
pecially in the south, there are little 
boat-yards where a great deal of 
beautiful and skilful work is done 
in the making of various types of 
small craft, yachts, motor-boats, 
skiffs, and the like. It is a tradition- 
al industry, and methods’ have 
changed very little in the course of 
centuries. 

Recently these small boat-yards 
have been very busy, for there has 
been a tremendous revival of ‘nter- 
est in yachting and aquatic sport gen- 
erally. But now the Admiralty has 
issued an order refusing licenses for 
the construction of new craft, owing 
to the shortage of timber. 

It looks as though most of these 
little yards will have to close, and 
many thousands of highly-skilled 
workmen may be turned away to 
other employment. It would be a 
tragedy, and earnest efforts are be- 
ing made to avert it. This is one 
country where the building of boats 
should never be regarded as a luxu- 
ry trade, even by Socialists. Certain- 
ly not by the Admiralty. 


Permanent position for McGill 
graduate in placement bureau. 
Must be a good organizer and ad- 
ministrator with personnel exper- 
ience. Attractive salary. Apply 
stating age, qualifications and 
references to Box 74, Saturday 
Night, Toronto. 


Oriental 


Cream 


GOURAUD 

















gives a touch of satis- 
faction. Recaptures 
that soft, tender skin 
of youth. 

White, Flesh, Rachel, Sun- Tam 











FISTULA 


Often Undermines Health. 











FREE BOOK—Explains Facts 








Fistula, 
rectal and colon troubles are a fruitful 
source for associated chronic ailments 
that undermine health. Learn the facts. 
122-page book on these conditions sent 
FREE. The McCleary Clinic, C273 Elms 
Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 














highest point. 


Tell us...did our Company 
have a good year? 





Not only did we issue much more new 
insurance than in any previous year in our 
history, but the total of our business in 
force also reached a new high figure. The 


amount paid to us in premiums was at the 


The assets which are held 


for the protection of the policy-owners 


continued to be profitably invested. 


For the past 66 years, North American Life 

has been carrying out its function of re- 

lieving beneficiaries of financial distress 

and providing comfort in old age to an 

ever widening group of policyholders and 
7 

their dependents. 


As one of 105,000 policy-owners, you are 
a partner in this fine mutual organization 


which you, through your co-operation, 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


have made possible. 


Yes... we certainly did! 


We believe that our 


company’s record justifies the confidence 


you have placed in it and that it will 


successfully merit your patronage when 


planning further life insurance and _ re- 


tirement income protection. 


If you would like a copy of the 1946 


Annual Report please call or write your 


agent. 


New Business - « - 
Business in Foree - - 
Payments under Policies $ 
Assets «© © © «© «©» -« 
Special Reserves and 


Surplus Funds $ 





$ 60,980.756 
$4.03,446.916 
9.5 16.894 
$104.877,198 


6,605,308 
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MUSICAL EVENTS 





Full Week for Toronto Symphony 
and the Associate Conductor 


By JOHN H. YOCOM 


F ITS present 66-concert season, 

last week was one of the busiest 
for the Toronto Symphony Orches- 
tra with two performances in To- 
ronto and two in Hamilton, one of 
these being the second of three for 
Hamilton school children. The high 
level of performance in the four 
gave further support to Australian 
conductor Professor Heinze’s esti- 
mate in Ottawa last week that “Sir 
Ernest MacMillan has built up a 
truly great orchestra.” 

The symphony conductor as 
know him is a comparatively 
dern invention. In the 17th and 
18th centuries he was little more 
than a glorified time-beater, some- 
times filling in the harmony at the 
harpsichord. The 18th century so- 
cial caricaturist Hogarth painted a 
nine-piece orchestra with four of the 
members playing with backs to a 
director frantically beating time. 

The week was also a triumph for 
associate conductor Ettore Mazzo- 
leni who directed the polished per 
formances. In the subscription con 
cert he _ piloted the musicians 
through 18th century French com 
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Presents $ 


THE PIRANI TRIO 


bd At the Concert Hall 

; TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 3 
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poser Gossec’s refreshing Symphony 
in D, producing from the simplicity 
of themes and developments an ele- 
gance that reflected the century of 
its origin. Elgar's “Cockaigne” Over- 
ture was mildly programmatic, sug- 
gesting typical scenes of London at 
the end of the last century. Although 
Mr. Mazzoleni and the orchestra ex- 
ploited the available variations in 
mood in the episodes and delivered 
the occasional, appealing theme, the 


total effect was that of a light- 
weight affair with a skilfully bal- 
anced orchestration as compensa- 
tion. 

Like a Salvador Dali nightmare 
movie sequence was the lengthy 


“Symphonie Fantastique” by Berlioz, 
consisting of five episodes in the life 
of a young artist of unhealthy sen- 
sitive nature—Dreams and Passions, 
A Ball, Scene in the Fields, March 
to the Scaffold, and Witches’ Sab- 
bath Berlioz himself explained 
that the musician had poisoned him- 
self in a paroxysm of lovesick des- 
pair with a dose of opium too weak 
to cause death. (Back of all the 
self-revealing and morbid music lies 


the fact that at the time 11830] 
Berlioz was carrying a torch for 
Henrietta Smithson.) For those 


days it was a tremendous work and 
reflected as much dramatic vividness 
as Coleridge’s “Ancient Mariner” as 
well as the orchestra’s power-house 
e.g., 4 tympani at once, 2 tubas, 
etc). Certain themes—the leisurely- 
paced Valse, in “The Ball” the pas- 
toral melody by cor anglais and 
oboe in “Fields’—are appealing, but 
the “Fantasie” nowadays only gives 
a juicy bit of Berliozan autobiogra 
phy, leaves an impression of thea- 
trical excesses 


No chamber of horrors was the 
Pop concert of “Old ‘“Favorités”: 
Mozart’s “Figaro” Overture, the 


pizzicato Stix-Ormandy “Child’s Play 
Polka,” Strauss's “Trisch Trasch,” 
Tschaikowsky’s delightful ‘“Capric 
Italien,” Sullivan bouncy “Pina- 
Selections, and Borodin’s ‘Pol 
ovetsian Dances.’ Conducting un 
ostentatiously, Mr. Mazzoleni_in- 
Stilled a 


clo 


fore” 


freshness and vitality into 
the old chestnuts that captivated-the 
audience. 

Guest artists were blonde Met con- 
tralto Anna Kaskas, who also sang 
on the Hamilton programs, and 
brunette Viennese contralto Herta 
Glaz at the Pop. Miss Kaskas’ 
voice has an impressive tone rich 
! especially in the lower register 
However. at 


ness, 


times in Tschaikow 
Sky's “Pilgrim's Song” and in two 
Brahms selections) her decreased 


volume was covered by too loud or- 
chestral accompaniment. Miss Kas- 
engaged the sympathies of her 
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ALEC TEMPLETON 


Pianist-Composer 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA ARTISTS ENSEMBLE 


Scenes from Opera in Costume 


Jarmila Herta 
NOVOTNA * GLAZ 
Soprano Contralto 


BUFFALO PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
WILLIAM STEINBERG, Conductor. 


Raoul Martial 
JOBIN * SINGHER 
Tenor Baritone 
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hearers by manifest sincerity, an ex- 
cellent range and an agreeable tonal 
quality. Miss Glaz’ operatic back- 
ground in the U.S. and Europe was 
reflected in the “Carmen” “Card 
Scene” aria and “Habanera,”’ which 
while having pleasing musical quali- 
ties lacked dramatic projection. Her 
solo group with Leo Barkin’s accom- 
paniment needed contrasts in moods. 
The songs—Reger’s “Virgin’s Slum- 
ber Song,’ Levitzky’s “Do You Re- 
member,” Calleja’s “Adios Granada’”’ 

all had the intense emotion sug- 
gested either by shut eyes, a damp, 
twisted hankie, or a furrowed brow, 
hardly fitting the jigsaw pattern of 
an Old Favorites Pop night. 

Paying a brief visit to Toronto, 
the brilliant violinist, Harry Ada- 
skin, now professor of music at the 
University of British Columbia 
(S.N., Sept. 14), is to give a concert 
on Feb. 15 at the Conservatory 
concert-hall, University Avenue. 


Mendelssohn Choir Tour 


Toronto's famed Mendelssohn 
Choir of 195 voices, 56 of them 
new this season, has announced the 
most extensive concert program 
since 1936 with the possibility of an 
American tour sometime this year. 

Paul H. Mills, newly-elected choir 
president, is hopeful that the choir 
will visit Buffalo, Rochester and 
New York. Buffalo and New York 
were the first cities visited by the 
Mendelssohn Choir early in the cen- 
tury and there it was hailed the “fin- 
est on this continent,’ a reputation 
that has remained with it ever since. 

Coming Toronto concerts to be 
offered by this distinguished choral 
group: include an a capella or all- 
choral concert at Massey Hall, 
Feb. 20—the first such concert in 
11 years when Simone Flibotte, 
young Montreal soprano, will be 
assisting artist; two performances of 
Bach's “St. Matthew Passion” during 
Easter week at Convocation Hall; 
an appearance at the final subscrip- 
tion concert of the Toronto Sym- 
phony Orchestra, April 15, and the 
presentation of one large choral 
work (not yet chosen) at Massey 
Hall, April 30. All performances 
will be conducted by Sir Ernest 
MacMillan, the choir’s permanent 
conductor. 

The time has now come, the choir's 
board of directors believe, when to 


keep its place as the top choral 
group on this continent, the Men- 


delssohn Choir must again widen its 
program and appear outside Toronto. 
The return of many singers from the 
services has enabled Sir Ernest to 
build a choir superior to that of 
some seasons past. 

e e 


Hart House Revival 


with “Saint Joan” 
By JOHN PAUL 


NEW Golden Age began for Tor- 
4% onto’s Hart House theatre this 
week with the production of Shaw’s 
“Saint Joan”, the first after a lapse 
of nine seasons Five days before 
the opening the house for the en- 
tire week was sold out. As his first 
effort, new director Robert Gill 
achieved something quite as good as 
anything we have seen on the boards 




















Angna Enters, painter, author and 
scenario-writer, in her unique “one 
woman theatre” at Women’s Musical 
Club, Eaton Aud., 2:30 p.m., Feb. 7. 





of this famed little theatre now in 
its third decade. 

Mr. Gill had coached his all- 
student cast of 35 (25 with speaking 
parts) to do things for Shaw’s per- 
sonages that the playwright himself 
has sometimes made difficult. Too 
often for workable theatre Shaw’s 
characters are primarily symbols 
confronting one another and joining 
issue; too many of his situations 
artificial. Charmion King as Joan 
especially gave an edge to the 
expression of the conflict and in- 
vested the role with an emotion in 
the best tradition of Sybil Thorn- 
dike. But Mr. Gill had to carefully 
“finish” other characters too, since 
any one could have destroyed the 
unity, the pace or the emphasis in 


his interpretation; and only two or 
three lapses marred. Particularly 
skilful was the Inquisitor (John 
Walker), who sidestepped the dreary 
artificialities in the trial scene’s long 
speech and gave a reading designed 
to reach his listeners’ hearts, instead 
of just their intelligence 4 la Mr. 
Shaw. The English soldier from 
hell (Blair Seaborn) was refreshing 
comedy that still fitted the serious 
implications of the epilogue. 
However, the opening scene, in 
which the blustering Baudricourt 
(Alec Dixon) berates his steward, 
was an unfortunate piece of exces- 
sive business and overly-boisterous 
declamation. Besides being below 
the general level it handicapped the 
entrance and introductory lines of 
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THE "'BOND STREET"’' 


BY 


SERIES ALSO 


sfidet fou. 


... knowing that with Yardley’s 
“Bond Street” you share with 
England's loveliest women 

the spell of a proud and 
regal perfume ... knowing 
that ‘Bond Street” possesses 
a brilliance that’s music to 

the head and heart... this 
same great perfume is in your 
exquisitely protecting 
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It’s much simpler 
than you think! 


O MANY people with the “germ” of 
writing in them simply can’t get 
started. They suffer from inertia. Or 
they set up imaginary barriers to tak- 
ing the first step. 

Many are convinced the field is con- 
fined to persons gifted with a genius 
for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of 
commercial writing is done by so-called 
“unknowns.”’ 

Not only do these thousands of men 
and women produce most of the fiction 
published, but countless articles on 
business, homemaking, hobbies, fash- 
ions, sports, local, club and church 
activities as well. 

Such material is in constant de- 
mand. Every week thousands of 
cheques for $25, $50 and $100 go out 
to writers whose latent ability was per- 
haps no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that 
the way to learn to write is by writ- 
ing! Newspaper copy desk editors 





back as the silent days when, in 
“The Last Laugh” the camera got 
drunk instead of Emil Jannings. 
Buildings rocked and swayed and 
everything swam in an intoxicating 
mist while hero Jannings stayed out 
of sight. He was back in the next 
sequence, however, and the camera 
reverted to objectivity. The idea of 
using the camera in a_ subjective 
role has often been employed since 
that time, and now in Robert Mont- 
gomery’s experimental “Lady in the 
Lake” it substitutes for the hero 
almost completely. As Phillip Mar- 
lowe, Raymond Chandler’s indestruc- 
tible private detective, it prowls, 
deduces, engages in fist-fights and 
chases, and sweeps. the 
(Audrey Totter) right off her feet. 
The ostensible hero, Robert Mont- 
gomery, is shown only in the intro- 
duction. After that he is merely a 
reflection in the mirror, 
accompanying the action of the 
camera, or a hand reaching for a 
cigarette. 

‘er * 


Tricks of the Trade 


heroine 


a voice 


he discovers that his former sweet- 
heart (Faye Emerson Roosevelt) 


‘has’ transferred not  only' her 
e 


There are even moments when the 
film almost persuades you to believe 
it, against your complete indiffer- 
ence about what happens to any of 
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UNDERCURRENT. Robert Taylor 
and Katharine Hepburn in a mystery 
melodrama that goes off in all direc- 
tions, to no particular purpose. 





It’s fascinating to watch a picture 
of this kind, in much the same way I 
imagine that it would be fascinating 
to play a game of chess with a cal- 


waste no time on theories or ancient 
classics. The story is the thing. Every 
copy “cub” goes through the course of 
practical criticism — a training that 








turns out more successful authors than 
any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction 
on the Copy Desk Method. It starts 
and keeps you writing in your own 
home, on your own time. And upon 
the very same kind of actual assign- 
ments given daily to metropolitan re- 
porters. Thus you learn by doing, not 
by studying the individual styles of 
model authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed 
constructively by practical writers. 
Gradually they help to clarify your 
own distinctive style. Writing soon be- 
comes easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, 
as you gain the ‘“‘professional’’ touch 
that gets your material accepted by 
editors. Above all, you can see con- 
stant progress week by week as your 
faults are corrected and your writing 
ability grows. 
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ers of observation, 
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paper Institute of America, One Park 
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culating machine. You could get a 
better game with a human opponent, 
and you would probably have had a 
better film, all told, if Robert 
Montgomery, an exceptionally intel- 
ligent and personable actor, had 
actually appeared instead of allow- 
ing the camera to function for him. 
But in either case you would miss 
a remarkable display in sheer tech- 
nical virtuosity. On this score 
“Lady in the Lake” is undoubtedly a 
brilliant film, and certainly worth 
doing, unless you argue as some 
screen purists do, that the best trick 
of the movies lies in keeping its best 
tricks out of sight. 

Anyway it is a comfort to think 
that technically at least Hollywood 
can afford to be as adventurous as 
it likes. In this department there 


are no prejudices to meet and no 
censors to be consulted. The screen 
can experiment and devise to its 
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From Fighting Troops to Brass Hats 
It Takes All Kinds to Run a War 


HOME-MADE BANNERS, by Ralph 
Allen. (Longmans, Green, $3.00.) 


MAPLE LEAF UP, MAPLE LEAF 
DOWN, by Peter Simonds. (Saun- 
ders, $4.00.) 


MISSING FROM THE RECORD, by 
Colonel Dick Malone, O.B.E. (Col- 
lins, $3.00.) 


OW SOON after a war should the 

participants attempt to commit 
their experiences or feeling to paper? 
The general view is that there should 
be a lapse of several years but, sur- 
prisingly enough, the literary output 
of 1919-20 reveals an opposite condi- 
tion. It may be that in the years 
to come more of the literature of the 
conflict will appear but those Cana- 
dians who have something to say and 
who have already said it, are not out- 
side a sound tradition. 

But what about the timing from 
the point of view of the customers? 
Throughout Canada uniforms have 
disappeared from the streets, the 
great organizations which were the 
Navy and Army and Air Force have 
folded and vanished. The civilians go 
busily about their daily affairs, their 
talk and their thoughts are civilian; 
the impression created is that noth- 
ing has changed and, apart from a 
few greyer hairs, those six years did 
not exist. Only in the pubs or when 
two or three are gathered together 
does the voice of the others rise; then 
it loses the muted and slightly be- 


wildered air of everyday life and 
coes back to the clear sharing of 
experience. These others speak the 


same language and idiom and the 
understanding is sharp and clear and 
immediate. There is no desire to be 
set apart; it is just easier that way. 
For the overseas Canadians were, by 
and large, a cohesive lot irrespective 
of the distances separating their 
places of origin; they were primarily 
Canadians and proud of it, proud 
of their Canada flashes, their arms 
and equipment and military tradition 
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and proud of their responsibilities as 
ambassadors abroad. To some visit- 
ing Canadian civilians this attitude 
touched a bit on arrogance; which it 
was not. For beyond all the exterior 
trappings of Service life, these Cana- 
dians had learned to think in a man- 
ner new and yet more satisfyingly 
real than had ever been their ex- 
perience before. But behind all this 
external confidence, although never 
admitted to outsiders, there lurked a 
menacing, completely un-understood, 
and disgusting figure. It was the 
Zombie. 


All Tidied Up Now? 


Has Canada tucked away and safe- 
ly forgotten that figure, with all its 
implications of political dynamite, in 
the welter of the postwar world? 
Does anyone care about the Zombies, 
or who was a Zombie, and after all 
does it really matter? If it doesn’t, it 
will be unfortunate for Mr. Allen, 
for it is upon the Zombie theme that 
he has pieced together the best Can- 
adian war book, or for that matter, 
the best Canadian book, to appear in 
some time. If Canada chooses to for- 


get completely one of the more 
shameful episodes of her national 
career, ‘“Home-Made Banners” will 


be unwelcome. And this would be 
unfortunate on an almost national 
scale, for the book is so completely 
and non-artificially Canadian. Here 
at last a Canadian writer has pro- 
duced a work that breathes Cana- 
dian authenticity; even the inevitable 
local references do not offend. Al- 
len’s people, particularly his soldiers, 
behave and misbehave, grouse, swear, 
drink, think and worry, not only like 
real people but like Canadian people. 
And despite his pre-cecupation with 
the Zombie pattern, the book is im- 
portant for that reason; real thoughts 
of real people are put down with sym- 
pathy and understanding and insight 
clarified by that awful perception 
which danger and the pervading im- 
minence of death bring. 

Mike Tully, the Canadian soldier, 
went through all these things. In the 
early days, married and with a child, 
he was beset with the grinding con- 
cern as to whether or not he should 
“do something about it’. And when 
decision came to him he suddenly 
found himself, in his first training 
camp, rubbing shoulders with other 
beings, their bodies wrapped in the 
clothing of a soldier, who had found 
an answer completely opposite in 
every respect to his own. Mike never 
understood that answer throughout 
his Army life, right up to the latter 
days when sixteen thousand of the 
thousands more were shipped over- 
seas like cattle to fill Canada’s over- 
seas ranks and prevent the collapse 
of her ambitious military program. 
And when his own idolized kid- 
brother turned out to be one and 
even came to Mike’s own unit, he 
had just about had it—particularly 
since the fighting wasn’t quite over. 
Then the end, and the endless hang- 


ing about waiting for repat. And 
then home to find, as he had for 


some time suspected, that there was 
another man. Mike took the full 
treatment 


Learning The Word 


It is perhaps inevitable that a book 
so well written in general and at 
times really rising to prose of the 
first order, should at the same time 
be uneven in feeling and treatment. 
Until Mike joins the Army his life as 
a Western youth who moves to Tor- 
onto appears as inconsequential as 
perhaps it was; once in uniform, des- 
pite the drabness and monotony of 
every-day life he begins to grow. He 
encounters the “word” and learns the 
soldier’s secret that however indis- 
pensable to barrack conversation, it 
does not inevitably pursue the indi- 
vidual into politer society. Again, in 
England, Mike misses completely the 
spirit of the English people, despite 
an interpolated and over-sentimental 


episode of entertainment in a drab 
English home. His friends Nolan and 
Kennebec had possibly more exten- 
sive though unrecorded experiences 
but the English chapter is as unreal 
as the one sentence devoted to the 
unusually exemplary conduct of Mike 
himself. And so to the build up and 
training for D-day and then the day 
itself. Ralph Allen was there with 
the Canadian 8th Brigade and his ac- 
count of the brief life and death of 
Bren gunner Rinowski is as potent 
a piece of writing, in feeling and 
description, as any ever achieved by 
any war writer. It recalls, in all its 
dry-mouthed, impossible tension, that 
American classic of the war before, 
Thomas Boyd's “Through the Wheat.” 
But for Mike the campaign goes on 
and always those living dead back in 
the safety of Canada rise to plague 
him. However, his creator, Allen, al- 
ways examines instead of blindly de- 
nouncing, and displays all the candid 
objectivity of the good reporter. ‘‘The 
anger of the Army fell into two 
shades. One shade was of a deep and 
even tone, a matured, settled and un- 
varying anger; this was the Army’s 
anger for the politicians who the 
Army felt had sold it out in order 
to sustain themselves in office. The 
other shade was its anger against 
the Zombies; this was more uneven, 
more like a flame blown by a chang- 
ing wind. For although nearly every- 
one despised the Zombies in some 
degree, the despisal of some was 
tempered by the reluctant envy which 
the victim of a confidence trick 
vouchsafes the man who has tricked 
him. And in their hearts, whether 
they felt that they had been defraud- 
ed by someone else or had only de- 
frauded themselves, the image of 
the Zombies still mocked and gloat- 
ed over them like some baleful smirk- 
ing shadow dancing on a grave.” 


All-Canadian Fabric 


That is the way it was. What is it 
like now and what will it be like? 
Says Allen, “. . . .you also see that 
the banners which looked so new and 
vivid when you started out are fray- 
ed and fading. And that’s where the 
danger is. If you turn your faces 
away from those banners before you 
find others to replace them, you will 
pay for it in bitterness and despair 
for the rest cf your lives.” But one 
thing is certain. The home-made ban- 
ner which Allen has woven out of 
sound Canadian fabric and emblaz- 
oned with the life-color of the Ca- 
nadians overseas should symbolize 
something of supreme importance to 
all people of this land. And whatever 
additional literature of the events of 
1939-45 may come from the pens of 
other Canadians, this book is as- 
sured of a position of first rank. 


The Over-All Picture 


In a quieter key and far removed 
from the trials and tribulations of 
the simple soldat is another addition 
to the record. Peter Simonds has 
written a workmanlike and compre- 
hensive historical report of the 
achievements of the Canadian Ar- 
mies abroad. His basic approach is 
factual and chronological and his suc- 
cess is that he has taken the whole, 
and sometimes confused, picture of 
England, Italy and the continent and 
presented it with continuity and com- 
monsense. It is recommended reading 
for anyone who experiences difficul- 
ty (and who doesn’t) in making the 
pieces fit together as the somewhat 
stumbling footsteps of Canadian 
military policy moved across the face 
of Europe. Not-too elaborate maps, 
inserted in the text, make the over- 
all going easier and the style of writ- 
ing is crisp and unadorned. Names 
ef individual commanders of fight- 
ing units and formations are includ- 
ed only where relevant to the narra- 
five and do not halt the flow of ac- 
tion. It may be that the author’s at- 
titude is slightly pontifical but the 
claim that the book is a permanent 
iecord to be consulted (in the ab- 
sence of the official history) is well 
merited. 

But Canadian soldiers, to their 
everlasting credit, are rarely content 
with just putting down things as 
they happened or as they saw them; 
they must have their opinions and in- 
terpretations as well. Peter Simonds 
is no exception and the higher realms 


of politics and strategy have no ter- 
rors for him. His conclusions are 
broadly based but not sensational; 
he does not hesitate to pass judg- 
ment on higher commanders, but this 
judgment is largely technical and ig- 
nores the clashing personalities too 
often involved. For example, he 
states that McNaughton’s devotion 
to detailed and inflexible exactness, 
carried through logically to his op- 
position to the splitting of the Ca- 
nadian Army, led directly to his 
downfall. But more enlivening to the 
book than these high level expedi- 
tions are the author’s personal ex- 
periences; these illuminate and vivi- 
fy the march of events and more of- 
ten than not are earthy and amusing 
in the fashion of soldiers. 


Up In The Air A Bit 


It is unfortunate that certain fac- 
tual errors have been allowed to 
creep in. In describing the German 
air sweep of New Year’s Day, 1945, 
it is stated that the Germans put up 
“about a thousand planes” and des- 
troyed nearly 500 Allied planes on 
the ground. The actual figures, both 
as to the German capacity and 
achievement, were very much small- 
er. And it may be that in the au- 
thor’s assessment of generalship, per- 
sonal relationship had a_ bearing, 
possibly unconsciously; Peter Si- 
monds is a brother of Lieutenant- 
General Guy Granville Simonds, 
Commander of the Canadian Second 
Corps on the continent. While many 
generals are not particularly loved, 
most Canadians will agree that Guy 
Simonds was a very capable general; 
it isn’t necessary to be told so a num- 
ber of times. But minor defects are in- 
escapable in a work of this scope; 
“Maple Leaf Up, Maple Leaf Down” 
(which gets its name from the route 
markings to and from First Canadian 
Army) is a readable and creditable 
achievement. It should enjoy a wide 
circulation throughout Canada. 

And while there is nothing in Peter 
Simonds’ book likely to cause any 
blinding repercussions in high circles, 
the method by which he arrived at his 
opinions is interesting, and possibly 
a valuable hint to other war writers 
who may be still concerned with the 
Official Secrets Act. He reports: ‘As 
a signals officer. . . I could not help 
but gather some inside knowledge that 
is now locked forever in a few minds 
and possibly in Top Secret files at the 
War Office in Whitehall and the War 
Department at Washington. Such 
things must necessarily remain locked 
in my mind also for moral, if not le- 
gal, reasons; but I reserve the right 
as a free man back in civilian life to 
allow them to influence my opinions 
and judgment in interpreting the 
events I have set down in these 
pages.” 


Brass And Politics 


And so progressively, from the low 
justice, through the medium, to the 
high. Those who associate with the 
great must be prepared to pay the 
penalty for such reflected glory and 
there has been too much tendency to 
dismiss Colonel Malone’s “Missing 
From the Record” as a mere ‘Me and 
Monty”. Its other aspect, that of al- 
leged revelations of behind the scenes 
jockeying and politics in khaki also 
falls somewhat flat, despite the bol- 
stering by publication of excerpts in 
fiction magazines in both Canada and 
the United States and consequent 
further publicity in the daily press. 
But no heads rolled in the sand and 
the military hierarchy, both in and out 
of the Service, utilized by and large 
the exceedingly successful defence 
strategy of saying nowt. That there 
was much of petty jealousy and mean- 
ness, of smiling in the face with the 
dagger behind the back in the higher 
levels of the Canadian Army, no one 
who knows anything at all can doubt 
for a moment. And it is quite possible 
that those who put themselves first 
and fought a bitter war on paper, in 
offices and at cocktail parties did 
hamper the over-all efficiency of the 
Army. Whether or not the full story 
of these machinations, the doings of 
small] men in big places, will ever be 
told is doubtful, or whether anyone 
in the future will greatly care. But 
it did seem pretty grim at the time. 
For the present, Malone’s book is no 
passionate outcry against these abus- 


es; a much more anguished and ef- 
fective job came from Dr. Herbert 
Bruce in the 1914 war in his “Politics 
and the C.A.M.C.” 

But Malone has written a good and 
interesting book and many Canadians 
should, and will, read it. The way 
to do this is to put aside the annoy- 
ance caused by the perpetual personal 
pronoun and the lack of modesty in 
descriptions of the author’s own do- 
ings, and concentrate on the narra- 
tive. Like all war books of a general 
nature, this one is a blend of per- 
sonal experience together with excur- 
sions into the speculative realm of 
the why. Malone goes over all the 
ground again in connection with the 
resignation of Ralston and the volte- 
face of McNaughton on the conscrip- 
tion issue and records the bitterness 
of the troops overseas at the news 
stories in the European press at this 
spectacle of public washing of very 
soiled political linen. The high spot 
of the book, of course, is the tale of 
home life with Montgomery and like 
anything else connected with that col- 
orful figure cannot help being inter- 
esting. Malone had a good war and 
he writes about it with pleasurable 
conviction. 

And there, ladies and gentlemen 
who took the King’s shilling and your 
cousins and your aunts, you have three 
excellent volumes for the nucleus of 
your war library. You will, of course, 
already own Ross Munro’s “Gauntlet 
to Overlord” and some of you may 
have been lucky enough to get Char- 
lie Stacey’s three twenty-five cent 
books issued by the King’s Printer 
as an aperitif to his forthcoming of- 
ficial work. Good war or bad, it still 
makes good reading. 
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(;ramercy Park Square, a miniature 
park tucked away down in the East 
rwenties. The high spacious houses 
if another day stand _ shoulder-to- 
shoulder around its perimeter. 
(;ramerey Square, a well-preserved 
period piece, is serene and very 
eautiful at the end of the day when 
he dying sun's rosy glow is reflected 
rom windows of nearby skyscrapers 
in the snow behind the little park’s 
iron fence. 


Pulitzer’s House 


Mr. and Mrs. Sumner live in an 
apartment in a house in the Fifties 
just off Fifth Avenue. Formerly the 
residence of Joseph Pulitzer, pub- 
lisher of the New York World, it was 
the last house designed by Stanford 
White, the architect whose murder 
in highly dramatic circumstances, 
was the sensation of 1906. The 


Eighteenth Century is called the 
“Kiss-me-Quick” or blush bonnet. Of 
green net it has a scooped brim that 
is wired in sections so that it col- 
lapses over the face. 

The large collection of shoes was 
equally interesting. Among _ these 
were many that had been worn by 
Mrs. Philip Lydig, a New York social 
leader, who was so proud of her 
beautiful back that she always sat 
in her box at the opera with her 
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'o bring Italian handicrafts to this 
‘ontinent, in order to help the “little 
people’ of that country. Head- 
quarters of the organization, which 
will serve as “unpaid broker,” will 
be called the House of Italian Handi- 
crafts when it opens in March in a 
vemodelled house close to the United 
Nations headquarters. In this centre 
Italian linens, lingerie, glassware, 


where a wide staircase sweeps past 
what used to be an organ loft. The 
Sumner’s gracious apartment was 
Mr. Pulitzer’s quarters when he 
occupied the house. 

Of course it is impossible to savor 
in an hour the full significance of 
the art and wisdom of thousands of 
years—even if the feet are up to it. 
Nevertheless, even a_ jet-propelled 





as in the past, 


the ‘Salada’ label 


with the original shoe-trees—all of 
which are made of violin wood. 


Crown Room 


We suppose deep social signifi- 
cance is to be found in the fact that 
the Prince Matchabelli Crown Room 
which, in effect, is a shrine dedicated 
to perfume, faces the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church;, indeed, the 
Crown Room’s three ceiling-high 
windows have been dramatized to 
frame the view of the church’s 
Gothic arches. Leaving the social 
significances to the deep thinkers, 
we can report that the thirty-by-sixty 
room planned by the noted interior 
designer, William Pahlmann, pre- 
sents a sweep of Graustark green 
sparked by bold strokes of antique 
white, palace pink. 

The design of the crown bottle of 
the Matchabelli perfumes, originally 
modelled after the coronet of the 
Prince Matchabelli crest, has been 
used by Mr. Pahlmann as the basic 
design for the three royal boxes 
which form a balcony. 

At a cocktail party held in these 
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stupendous surroundings designed to 
make every woman feel like the 
Queen of the May, we met Mrs. Nor- 
man Dahl. Mr. and Mrs. Dahl lived 
in Toronto for a number of years, 
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How to Keep Midnight Foragers 
in a Contented State of Mind 


By JANET MARCH 


ERHAPS you are one of those 
strong-minded types who, even if 
they feel they are starving when at 
last they finish the latest detective 
story, go right to bed without a for- 
aging trip to the kitchen. Webster's 
informs us that a snack is a “slight 
hasty repast” but often there is 
nothing slight or hasty about those 
pleasant meals eaten in solitude at 
the kitchen table. 

First of all, get a book or a maga- 
zine and prop it up firmly; the milk 
bottle is good for this purpose. Then 
you must decide whether you are 
going to do any cooking or just rum- 
mage for something raw and enjoy- 
able. People who don’t ordinarily 
cook much have been known to stir 
up wonderful dishes, 
omelets or a nice dish of lobster 
Newburg, but personally I get 
enough cooking in the course of a 
day without exercising my art late 
at night. First on the lists of desir- 
ables is a chicken sandwich made 
with thick very fresh bread. This 
fills more satisfactorily than any- 
thing else. 


No Slices 


Unless you want to annoy the 
cook, whoever she may be, don’t cut 
thick slices off the cold roast. It is 
probably intended for Junior’s lunch 
and anyway, unlike the chicken, 
coupons were given for it. Cold 
chicken in a refrigerator is always 
fair game for a forager, but the 
roast isn’t. Try brown bread with a 
very thick layer of cream cheese and 
a little dash of raspberry jam on 
top, and if there are some of those 
delicious, though expensive, fresh 
dates they are fine to finish up with. 
Failing these a handful of raisins 
are nice to gnaw and are full of iron 
too. At the moment they are also 
very difficult to buy where I shop, so 
don’t eat too many. 

You may be one of those lucky per- 
sons who can drink coffee without 
lying awake, and also be ready to 
face the bother of getting the stuff 
ready This is too much for me and 
anyway I like milk. Ice cold usually 
or, on a very cold night, burning hot. 
Cocoa is all right as a substitute. 
Just stir a spoonful of cocoa with 
one of sugar and a little cream. Heat 
a cupful of milk and when it is on the 
boiling point stir it into the cocoa 
paste mixture. It’s deliciously hot 
and sweet, if that’s what you like. 
Some people like beer late at nigh 
while others swear that it keeps 
them awake. 

If you feel the need of something 
sweet, oatcake, which is very hard to 


buy and perfectly awful to make, 
(mine always crumbles), is good 
with honey. If you are not a lover 


of sweets peanut butter on brown 
bread with lots of cold milk to un- 
stick yourself tastes good; or, better 
still, follow your nose to the Cam 
embert cheese and eat it on bread or 
biscuits. 


Midnight Snack 


Those plain round salted biscuits, 
made into sandwiches with more 
butter than you should have as a 
filling are good; or try one of the 
boxed cereals, preferably that crispy 
one which crackles, with lots of 
brown sugar and all the cream you 
can find. A good midnight standby is 
marmalade on toast, if you have the 
energy or an automatic toaster, 
otherwise bread serves all right. The 
only thing is that good Seville mar 
malade has been hard to get lately 
so perhaps you had better pull your 
self together and make some, if you 
have enough sugar. 

If you don’t own one and can’t bor 
row a cutter and your time is pre 
cious perhaps you had better put the 
fruit through the meat mincer. It 
doesn’t make as attractive looking 
marmalade but I believe it tastes 
just the same as the sort made by 
the laborious scrape-out-and-chop-up 
method. 


rarebits and_ 





We have a cutter in our family, a 
murderous looking tool which has 
been handed down for some genera- 
tions. Most of us who have used it 
have also got scars on our fingers, 
and there is a story of a relation 
who picked the tip of her finger up 
off the floor and sewed it back on 
again. Anyway the danger relieves 
the monotony, and here’s the old 
family recipe which should make you 
somewhere between eleven and thir- 
teen quarts. 

At first glance, the amount of 
sugar the recipe calls for may seem 


rather staggering, but the yield in 
marmalade is a large one — large 
enough, we find in our family, to 
furnish our annual supply of mar- 
malade. The recipe may be halved, if 
a smaller amount is sufficient. 


Bitter Orange Marmalade 


12 bitter oranges (pick ones of 
a good size) 
4 sweet oranges 
4 lemons 
16 pounds of sugar 
This amount of fruit should weigh 
about six to six and a half pounds 
and you allow three pints of water 
for every pound of fruit. First of 
all wash the oranges and lemons, 
and for some reason bitter oranges 
always seem to have very dirty skins 
and need a nailbrush to be got really 
clean. Cut the fruit in half and take 
your oldest and so sharpest edged 
kitchen tea spoon and scrape out all 
the inside, going as near to the rind 
as possible. When you have done 


four or five cut up the scraped out 
bits in very small pieces with your 
sharpest paring knife. Save the 
seeds and put them in a bowl. 

When you have all the insides of 
the fruit scraped out and cut up, 
then cut the skins on the cutter and, 
if you haven't a cutter but have pa- 
tience and a sharp knife, cut the 
skins in slivers. Put the fruit and 
the cut skins in a crock or in the pre- 
serving kettle with the water—about 
niie and a half quarts—and leave it 
soaking covered overnight. Pour a 
pint of boiling water on the seeds 
and let them stand overnight by 
which time they will be encased in a 
thick jelly. Strain and rub through 
the strainer as much of the jelly as 
you can and add to the fruit. 

Put the mixture on to boil and boil 
for about three hours. Then add the 
sugar and, after it comes back to the 
boil again, boil gently for about 
another half hour testing in a saucer 
to see if it will jell. Then bottle. 
This is a lot of work but it’s worth it. 


PLACID CANADA 


eet of anger, hurricane of 
hate 
Sweeps into dust the pretty toys ot 
man, 
Temples and mills and panoply ot 
states 
Banners and bugles and the pride 
of clan, 
All the rich merchandise of silk o 
steel 
Which dressed the mansion or aj; 
down the keel. 


But I must have my cottage dressed 
anew 
In pleasant color, while my roses 
bloom, 
My violets bend sweetly in the dew 
While pleasant friends sit in my 
living room ; 
To bid four spades, or joy themselves 
in song 
Forgetful of the storm, which roars 
along. 
J.-E. M 
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@ DOROTHY GRAY Cream Concentrate 
contains Genocel* an active hormone ingredient, 
which helps hold back the effect of years 

on the skin’s appearance. This active hormone 
ingredient is present in young skin, but often 


lacking in the mature skin. 


woman past thirty who wants to wage a priva: 


war against years. 


look while you sleep, $5.00. 


Cream Concentrate is known as Cellogen Cream in U.S.A 


Chay 


A superbly rich 
emollient, Cream Concentrate is for the 


Dorothy Gray Cream 
Concentrate that works for your youthful 
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“Fine” By Definition 


By MARY QUAYLE INNIS 


\ ARS. PARKER did not run from 
4Y4 the taxi to her front door only 
because she was trying to imitate 
her husband’s casual manner. The 
children had written, he had just 
reminded her, that everything was 
fine. Why, she asked herself, feign- 
ing deliberation at the front steps, 
was that announcement not enough 
for her as it was enough for her hus- 
band? 

And an instant later, “See, every- 
thing’s fine,’ they were exclaiming. 
“We never fought at all, either. It 
must be you and daddy start the 
trouble around here because there 
never was any all the time you were 
gone.” 

This statement Mrs. Parker accept- 
ed, as she had accepted her rare holi- 
day, with wonder and thankfulness. 
But wonder began to predominate 
even over thankfulness as_ she 
thought over the odd statement, “You 
and daddy start all the trouble.” 

For the first time Joan, Evan and 
Nancy had been adjudged old enough 
to be left for a few days without an 
older person in the house. The judg- 
ment had apparently been correct, 
for they were all well and the house 
even looked reasonably neat. (“We 
knew when you were coming.”) They 
had divided the work among them- 
selves and were so far from ex- 
hausted by it that they graciously 
continued with their self-assigned 
jobs while Mrs. Parker found her 
bearings after five days of unpre- 
cedented and unnerving freedom. 
On the very day after her return she 
said gaily. 

“This is a dream not to have to 
wash the breakfast dishes. Who does 
wash them?” 

The three children, lolling in holi- 
day leisure in the sun porch, looked 
at one another. 

“T do,” Nancy said. Absurd pigtails 
stood out behind her ears and from 
her feet dangled moccasins as large 
as her older brother’s. 

“Well, it’s very good of you, dear. 
I have them all stacked so every- 
thing’s ready.” 


HEY looked at each other and 

their mother felt herself not 
only left out but silently  dis- 
approved. 

“I never stack them,” Nancy said 
calmly. “It’s more work when they’re 
stacked.” 

“More work! Why I always think 
the washing’s half done when the 
dishes are rinsed and stacked—” 

“Maybe you do. I don’t like to see 
piles of dishes waiting. It seems like 
more.” 

Mrs. Parker waited for support 
from what she now recognized as a 
household council with authority 
comparable to her own. Evan grin- 
ned at her in a detached and friendly 
way while Joan kindly explained. 
Joan wore ballet slippers like cloth 
bags and had pinned all her hair on 
top of her head. 

“Everybody does his work his own 
way and whenever he feels like do- 
ing’ i¢* 

“Work is so much easier to do 
when you feel like it,” Evan told her, 
as one might explain to a dim-witted 
child. 

“You mean,” she could hardly be- 
lieve it, “that you don’t wash dishes 
right after meals?” 
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“Not unless we want to or if we’re 
going out. Nobody can go out—for 
a long time, that is—till his work’s 
done. 

“Then if you stay in, you can leave 
the breakfast dishes as long as you 
like?” 

“Sure, if we don’t need them.” 
They all smiled brightly to show her 
how well this plan worked. 

“And beds?” she asked weakly, sit- 
ting down on the wicker couch. 

“Well, Joan and I make ours in 
the daytime,” Nancy said, “but Evan 
folds his covers down and just gets 
in again the next night.” 

“It’s far more sanitary, airs all 
day,” Evan told her reaching for his 
Terror Tales an arm so long that it 
seemed to stretch as he extended it. 

“I don’t suppose we’ll be able to 
do all the work after school begins,” 
Joan offered amiably, “but you can 
have a nice rest till then. We found 
out we can clean up a lot when we 
see somebody coming up the walk 
and we always get enough dishes 
clean to eat a meal.” 


6 heest: evening, Mr. Parker having 
gone to a business dinner, Mrs. 
Parker sat alone in the sun porch. 
She herself had mixed the meat loaf, 
scraped the potatoes and made a 
custard while Nancy shelled peas, 
Evan set the table and Joan cooked 
the meal when she was not at the 
telephone. Each time she returned 
from the phone she had exclaimed: 
“Now mum go on away, I’m cook,” 
and her mother, the peas or the meat 
rescued, had meekly retreated. 

The division of labor was as com- 
plicated and as explicit as a loga- 
rithm table and Mrs. Parker, given 
no clue to its intricacies, listened be- 
wildered to the peaceful functioning 
of her children’s evening routine. 

“Why Nancy Parker, you little 
goon, you did not! You_were the one 
left this burned pie pan in the sink 
day before yesterday and haven't 
done a thing about it! You know 
leaving pans is against the rule.” 

“T left it to soak,” Nancy explained 
smugly. “Mother leaves pans_ to 
soak.” 

“Well, it’s a sloppy habit,” Evan 
went on, his voice rising with irrita- 
tion out of its newly developed bari- 
tone. “A sailor wouldn’t leave pans 
soaking for days. It’s a bad tech- 
nique.” 

“Well, you’re the only sailor around 
here, smarty-pants. I can soak pans 
if I want to. Hurry up and wash, 
can’t you? If I’m going to dry, I 
want to get through so I can go over 
to Barbara’s.” 

“You don’t need to act so high-hat, 
Mr. Evan,” Joan cut in hotly. “I found 
my new nail polish in your nasty 
old work shop and the bottle’s half 
empty. I only used it once and you 
sneaked it when I was out.” 


‘(= I only used a bit. It’s better 
than lacquer for my ship model. 
I was going to take it right back.” 

“You thought I wouldn’t know! 
Well, I would have, it’s half gone 
and it’s a darling shade and I think 
it was a simply stinking trick, so 
there!” 

“For heaven’s sake, wash!” Nancy 
yelled. “I want to get out of here.” 

“I suppose you want me to scour 
your filthy pan!” Evan _ roared, 
swooping from humility to a pinnacle 
of righteous fury. “I wouldn’t touch it 
with a barge pole. You scour it your- 
self and get it good and clean before 
you go one step out of here. I'll ex- 
amine it. Doesn’t she have to, Joan?” 

“Yes, she does, and what about my 
nail polish, tell me that?” 

“Get out of the way then, and let 
me scour it,” Nancy screeched. “Think 
you’re so smart.” 

“Just wait till I get through with 
the dishes. I feel like washing them 
right now and then you can scour.— 
Hey, quit scratching!” 

Mrs. Parker stood in the doorway. 

“No fighting,” she said. “No fighting 
all the time I was gone, you said. 
Just now I wasn’t even in the room.” 
Her voice shook. “Did you have to 
start again just because I’m in the 





house?” 

“Mother!” 
you mean?” 

“What fighting?” 

“We weren’t fighting.” They stared 
at her, flushed and still temperish, 
but with eyes wide in pure amaze- 
ment. “What made you think we 
were fighting?” Evan went on mild- 
ly, quite without sarcasm. 

His mother grasped the door frame 
and stared at them. “I’m not deaf,” 
she said, trying for equal mildness. 
“You were fighting about Nancy 
leaving a pan in the sink and Evan 
using Joan’s nail polish. I was in the 
sun room and couldn’t help hearing 
every word, your voices were so 
loud—” 

“Oh,” Joan exclaimed in a relieved 
voice. “I didn’t know what you meant. 
You scared me. We weren’t fighting.” 

“Goodness, that wasn’t a fight,” 
Nancy cried scornfully. ‘““‘That was just 
an argument. We often argue but we 
never fight now.” 

“But it sounded to me exactly—” 

“Oh no,” Evan interrupted, washing 
plates vigorously. “Fighting doesn’t 
get you any place. We don’t fight but 
we have to argue to settle things—” 

“Did you settle things with this 
argument?” 

“Sure, Nancy has to scour her pan 
before she goes out and we’ll see she 
does.” 

“And Evan has to buy me a new 
bottle of nail polish.” 

“All right,” he shrugged. “Then I 
can use the rest of this one.” 

They flung into the sun porch ina 
body when the dishes, including 
Nancy’s pie pan, were finished and 


Joan cried. “What do 


collapsed upon creaking wicker chairs. 
“Gee, mum, we had the swellest 
time when you were gone,” Nancy 
sighed. “Remember the time the 
waste basket caught fire, kids?” 
“The waste basket! Which one? 
Was anything hurt?” 

Gosh no, it was the tin one in 
Evan’s room. It only got a little bit 
brown. We just poured water in and 
it was over in a minute.” 

“Remember the morning we forgot 
to put out milk tickets and he didn’t 
leave any milk?” 

“Oh dear,” their mother exlaimed, 
“what did you do, telephone?” 


“NTO, we decided it was our own 

fault so we didn’t have any milk 
all that day. But Joan made swell 
limeade.” 

“Remember when the lady came to 
see mother when it was raining and 
we were having an obstacle race in 
the hall?” 

“Oh no! Who was she?” 

“The one with the funny teeth. 
Remember how I forgot which egg 
was boiled and broke a raw one over 
the lettuce?” 

Their faces bloomed with the joy 
of recollection as they lay flat with 
legs sprawled or doubled with feet 
propped high. 

“Was it all so bad?” their mother 
asked faintly. “Didn’t anything 
pleasant happen? I didn’t dream you 
were having such a terrible time.” 

“Terrible! Why, we had the swell- 
est time we ever had in our lives.” 

“But was it all accidents?” 

“Those were what made it interest- 
ing,” Evan said. “Look here, Nancy,” 


his voice deepened. “I thought you 


were in a hurry to get over to 
Barbara’s.” 

“I’m not now,” Nancy answered 
calmly. 


“You were trying to get off without 
doing that pan. You want to watch 
out for this younger generation,” he 
warned his mother. 

It was all a matter of definition, 
Mrs. Parker thought, of conflicting 
interpretations of the word “fight”, 
the word “terrible”, the word “fine”. 
The misunderstandings between two 
generations were, at least in part, 
based on such differences. She felt 
startled and exhilarated as though a 
misty view had suddenly become, not 
clear, but clearer. In a way her hus- 
band was right, but he did not begin 
to understand the complications of a 
situation which seemed to him quite 
simple. Perhaps it was simpler than 
she, with her flurries of anxiety, sup- 
posed. Certainly no three faces could 
look happier and more serene than 
those of her children as they probed 
the joys of their five days of 
sovereignty. 

“And the night we thought we heard 
a burglar and Joan leaned out her 
window to yell for help and Evan was 
real brave and started down to tele- 
phone the police—” 

“I forgot why you didn’t yell, Joan,” 
Evan remarked. 

“The street looked so quiet I felt 
silly. A good thing I didn’t when it 
turned out to be the cat next door.” 

“There’s daddy,” Nancy cried. “Oh 
daddy, we’ve been telling mother what 
a super time we had. When are you 
going to take her on another trip?” 
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By JOHN L. MARSTON The improvement is ve ae XT 

Saturday Night’s Financial Correspondent in London adequate to needs (there is - on oa 

agreement with the Federation’s ‘ nec 

The focus of attention of British put the production curve on a posi- view that supplies in the present he 
of industry is likely soon to be tive upward trend before many year will not be “far out of line” with at 
; shifted from coal to steel. The months. From the Spring onwards, the consuming industries capacity to ; 
latter industry, at present to be of course, the demand for coal will use steel), but it will help. bes ; ori 

left in the hands of its present be much lighter. figures suggest, at any rate, t a cou 

owners, is putting into effect a The focus of attention is likely eng though coca gg Meche ‘ae ; no 
£200-million 7-year modernization soon to shift to the steel industry. NOt De So ser “ ; S 

ae en Unlike the collieries, this industry is Year as last: it will merely be “in ou 

plan. Despite optimistic forecasts bei ie Beta ny short supply”, like non-ferrous xe 

. ing left, for some years at any : es 

for 1947, production, however, rate, in the hands of its present metals, timber, and so many other ‘ 
estimated exports of steel _ less owners, who are formed into the Iron Commodities. j ae) 

than half what they were in 1946. and Steel Federation. This body, in Probl | hol 

It would seem, says Mr. Mars- cooperation with the Government, is Export Problem ; fut 
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pits have been surpassing their tar- on output of the consuming indus- 1946. 

gets already. and further mechaniz- tries. Motor cars, steel houses, and Export figures in the abstract. are 

ation planned by the National Coal canning, are particular sufferers always misleading; indeed, they 
Board, which took over the mines at from the shortage. mean nothing. There is little doubt i E 
the beginning of this year, should The Federation has issued a com- (Continued on Next Page) 





THE BUSINESS ANGLE 


Wages and Profits—14 to 1 


By P. M. RICHARDS 


F NOW appears that if labor refrains from indul- may have had, he said, it owed entirely to the pro- 
ging in frequent, costly stoppages of production, found misconceptions existing in respect of the rela- 











71] t : p Britain's oldest wooden warship, the “Implacable"”, which served as a 
and if wage and price levels keep pretty well in bal- tive roles played by wages and profits. In the per- 








hae ; : wartime training ship at Portsmouth, was retired last month. Laid down 

ance, business activity and employment and general _ iod 1929 to 1945, U.S. wages and salaries averaged 69.6 A ” Par a 
prosperity ought to be maintained at quite satisfac- per cent of the national income. Corporate profits in 1797 as the French “Duguay-Trouin”, she was captured at Trafalgar. t 
tory levels this year. There may be a recession from averaged 4.9 per cent. This was a radio of wages and She was reconditioned in 1925 at cost of £25,000. Below, companionway ... c 
1946 heights, but we could stand a minor decline with- salaries to corporation profits of approximately 14 b 
out trouble, as 1946 was an exceptionally active year. to 1. And yet it was not the $14 of wages and sal- V 
There is a lot of “if” in that, but there is also ground aries, but the $1 of corporation profits that had been * t 
for optimism. The “boom-and-bust” business mental- the subject of constant attack. b 
ity of a few months ago is giving way to a belief that The year 1944 had been an unusually prosperous C 
the boom has levelled off before it reached destruc- year for U.S. corporations. Yet the Department of \ 
tive heights, and that there is consequently less rea- Commerce, in estimating the distributive shares of i 
son to anticipate a succeeding “bust.” Prices of some _ all corporate production for 1944, found that the em- t 
commodities which had headed sharply upward with ployees got 61 per cent of the total, and that after ! 
the recovery of free markets have been brought deduction of other costs and taxes there was left for t 
down again by more supplies coming on the market, net profits 9 per cent. In that year, the corporations’ { 
but there is no present evidence that any future gen- employees got from them between six and seven P 
eral price decline will be more than moderate. times as much as was available for stockholders. 


As has often been said here, Canada’s prosperity 
over a period of years will almost certainly depend Good Profits Mean High Employment 


on whether or not she can sell a sufficient volume of é 
her products in foreign markets against the new What do these figures mean? They mean, Hazlitt . 
competition of the postwar, this country having per- said, that the primary beneficiaries of the great cor- é: : 
ha] he least self-sufficient economy in the world. porations are the great body of industrial workers. . 
Exporting is easy at the moment because of world- They mean that the investors, the stockholders, are 4 
wide needs for goods and because Canada is herself merely the residuary legatees. Yet, while these are 5 
providing the means of payment through loans and __ the facts, they are not at all the general public’s or ie 

} credits. Later on, when we again have to trade on the average worker’s idea of them. In a recent sur- 4 

‘ a competitive basis, our ability to do so will be deter- vey it was found that two-thirds of the workers inter- = i 
mined largely by the level of our production costs Viewed actually believed that industrial companies 
und prices against those of other countries. pay out more to the stockholders and to top manage- 

ment than they do to the workers. | 

All Partners in National Economy Furthermore, the years of highest corporation 


profits are the years of highest employment and pay- 
If wages and taxes are unduly high, we can be rolls, and the years of lowest profits the years of 














; sure that we shall sell fewer goods abroad than we lowest employment and payrolls. When corpora- 
: like, and that employment and business activity here tions as a whole took a loss in 1931, 1932 and 1933, Es 

will be uncomfortably low. It follows that Canadians the United States had the greatest mass unemploy- ; 
: of all economic groups have an equal interest in seek- ment in its history. Yet the year in which labor got .. vi : +1: ; 
, ing to bring about conditions favoring the growth of the greatest pete Aaa of se national income was view of cadols at boat Gritty tower photo, coiling rope oy poop ite 
: export trade. Industrial workers, management, farm- 1932. From 1909 to 1929 the lowest profits came in 





ers, professional men and women are all partners in 1921, the year of greatest depression and unemploy- 
the national economy, which cannot work well unless ment. A dozen of the 21 years from 1909 to 1929 were 
those partners work together. years of substantially full employment. It was in 
The prospect for its working well is darkened by those years that the ratio of corporate profits to na- 
labor’s demands for successive wage increases and tional income was highest—about 10 per cent. 
failure to understand that, in a free economy, enter- Notwithstanding these facts, the great body of 
prise must yield a profit if it is to survive. Labor’s labor today has been led to believe that corporate 
misconceptions on this point were well stated the profits are actually greater than wages, that corpor- 
other day by Henry Hazlitt, economist and author, in ate profits are a deduction from wages, and that 
a speech in New York when he said that “The work- prosperity can only be maintained by reducing cor- 
ers of this country, the so-called underprivileged, will porate profits. Hazlitt urged, to correct this, that 
destroy the free economy unless they understand that corporations print a simplified statement of their an- 
this economy is not constructed in the special inter- nual reports, showing how much they paid out to 
ests of a small wealthy group but in the interests of job-holders as compared with stockholders. Both 
everybody—above all of the workers themselves.” labor and management must understand the economy 
Whatover plausibility the recent Nathan report if it is to be healthy. 
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(Continued from Page 22) 

that Britain exported more steel 
last year than she could spare. 
There has been a tendency, in the 
sacred name of exports, to send 
abroad vital commodities and equip- 
ment—essential machinery such as 
textile machinery has gone overseas 
though desperately needed for re- 
nabilitation here. 

It is almost impossible to strike a 
balance which will satisfy everyone, 
for it is now truer than ever that 
exporting is not a matter of un- 
loading a surplus but a sacrifice 
necessary to obtain other goods, and 
‘he industries which suffer from the 
sacrifice naturally complain. 

But it does appear that the auth- 
orities — no steel is exported, of 
course, without official permit, and 
no permit is issued unless the need 
is deemed “essential” — are coming 
round to the long-term view that the 
nest way to assure the future is not 
‘o export indiscriminately now, but 
‘o build up the capital industries at 
home as a basis for exports in the 
future, and to divert supplies to 
the manufacturing industries, such 
is motor-car manufacture, which 
an quickly process the steel into 
finished goods for export. 

It had been hoped that this process 
could be extended further back along 
the raw-material line, substantial 
quantities of iron and steel being 
imported to develop manufacturing 
here. A few months ago there was 


an optimistic estimate that some 
2 million tons of steel could be im- 
ported in 1947, but now, it seems, 
only % million tons is expected, 
“from Dominion and other sources” 
—mainly Australia, Canada, and the 
US. This amount is a little more 
than last year, but, considering the 
hold-up in semi-finished steel, which 
prevents re-rollers from executing 
orders within many months, it is 
obvious that much more is wanted 
to tide over until the new develop- 
ment plans are bearing fruit. But 
the steel shortage, of course, is a 
world phenomenon. 


Next Task 


The next task, with the immediate 
problems out of the way, will be to 
consider whether the 7-year develop- 
ment plan is sufficient to sustain the 
industrial development which it is 
hoped will be seen in the next 
decade. It will raise capacity to 
some 16 million tons, but it will not 
radically alter the steel position, 
characterized hitherto by _ scarce 
supplies and high prices. 

British industry needs steel both 
plentiful and cheap, and there is no 
evidence yet of a reduction of prices 
well below pre-war levels. Yet such 
a reduction is essential to the 
lowering of British industrial costs 
without which this country’s com- 
petitive position in future years is 
going to be difficult indeed. 





NEWS OF THE MINES 





Rise in Ceilings Provides Some 
Relief for Base Metal Mines 


By JOHN M. GRANT 


| pemreianciye of the Dominion gov- 
ernment in maintaining wartime 
levels on the prices of base metals 
came in for renewed criticism in 
Ottawa last week at the annual con- 
vention of the Canadian Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgy, which, inci- 
dentally, was the time chosen by the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board to 
announce a partial removal of con- 
trols. Advances in ceiling prices for 
copper, lead and zinc, which have 
been adhered to for six years while 
world prices for the non-ferrous con- 
tinued to climb, will be of material 
benefit only to Canadian producers 
of these metals in the refined form. 
While the raising of domestic ceil- 
ing levels fails to bring prices up 
to the prevailing world market, 
metal producers state it is a step in 
the right direction, but they go on 
to add that they would now like to 
see some action on the part of the 


government to relieve the gold 
mining industry of some of its 
present difficulties. The revised 


ceiling for copper will be 16% cents 
a pound compared with 11% cents 
previously. Lead prices will jump 
from five to 10.63 cents a pound and 
zine from 5.75 to 10.25 cents a pound 
for grade “A” electrolytic. 

The base metal industry, for some 
years, has been advocating the re- 
moval of controls due to the increase 
in production costs and higher world 
prices. Another factor in influenc- 
ing the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board in adjusting the prices was 
that over the last few months the 
movement of scrap materials had 
slowed down, in other words, specu- 
lators had been hoarding. In fact, 
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the inventory accumulation of non- 
ferrous scrap is stated to have 
reached serious proportions. Since 
prices were frozen in 1941 primary 
producers have been required to 
maintain adequate supplies for do- 
mestic needs and to limit more 
profitable export sales accordingly, 
the result being that the ratio of 
domestic sales to export sales has in- 
creased substantially. The W.P.T.B. 
points out that copper exports during 
1946 were only 52% of total produc- 
tion compared with 85% exported in 
the 1936-39 period. Lead exports in 
1946 were 53% compared with 77%, 
while zinc exports were 73 against 
90% in 1936-39. 

The C.I.M.M., as the _ national 
association of the mineral industry, 
naturally has a broad interest and 
R. J. Ennis, president, did not mince 
words in criticizing the government’s 
slowness in removing controls. 
Mr. Ennis, who is vice-president and 
general manager of McIntyre Por- 
cupine Mines, made it plain that 
Canadian mining had not experi- 
enced the period of recuperation it 
had come to expect with the end of 
the year and had, in fact, been left 
in a very sorry plight. The mining 
industry, he said, wanted a free 
hand in running its own business so 
that a far-sighted policy can be 
formulated, unhampered by a “dense 
fog of uncertainty.” The mining 
industry, he claimed, does not seek, 
and never has sought subsidies, but 
added it is being hampered by influ- 
ences and controls beyond its power 
to remove and still “is under the 
shadow of an emergency that has 
long passed.” “Why should war 
emergency price levels continue to 
prevail 17 months after the war is 
ended,” asked Mr. Ennis, “are metals 
really inflation factors?” 

As V. C. Wansbrough, executive 
director of the Canadian Metal Min- 
ing Association, described it before 
the C.LM.M., “mining in Canada 
today resembles a constricted giant,” 
and added that only when construc- 
tive legislation replaces constrictive 
legislation will it again be able to 
exert its full powers. “Although it 
has the highest annual wage level 
of any industry in the country, 
mining is short of labor,” he said. 
While prices of base metals on the 
Canadian market remain pegged by 





government authority, producers are 
caught in the pincers between fixed 
prices and sharply rising costs of 
supplies and wage bills, and he went 
on to add that “gold mines find the 
price of their product not only 
pegged but reduced.” Mr. Wans- 
brough urged a judicious policy of 
encouragement for the industry and 
the stimulus of lighter taxation. 


The “Future of Gold” was dis- 
cussed at the C.I.M.M. convention by 
Arthur Notman of New York, dis- 
tinguished consulting engineer, who 
forcefully presented the case for 
“hard money.” Many _ well-inten- 
tioned theorists have argued that 
the use of gold as a medium of ex- 
change is no longer necessary, and 
that “managed currencies” and prop- 
erly controlled trade can be made to 
serve the purposes for which gold 
was once so useful. Mr. Notman 
points out, however, that the ma- 
jority in this world seem to believe 
still that the use of gold is necessary. 
This, he points out, is attested by the 
fact that, even under conditions 
created by the war, there has been 
a “disappearance” into private hands 
of $1,500,000,000 in gold annually 
since 1942, which is considerably 
more than the world’s annual output. 
Mr. Notman told the convention that 
he endorsed the principle of restora- 
tion of free coinage of gold by the 
United States and suggested that 
this would help stabilize the world 
economy. 

In preparation for early production, 
Queenston Gold Mines, in the eastern 
Kirkland Lake district, has com- 
menced an extensive program of in- 
tensive development. Work on two 
levels from the No. 2 shaft has estab- 
lished the lenticular character of the 
ore, widths of medium grade ore rang- 


ing up to 60 feet and more, along 
with sweeteners which are expected 
to bring the grade well in excess of 
a commercial level. Sampling and 
resampling of the workings on both 
levels is being done, together with de- 
tailed geological studies, and sufficient 
information should be available by 
spring to determine capacity of the 
proposed mill. Queenston is controlled 
by Upper Canada Mines and is amply 
financed for extensive development 
and preparations for production. 


Shares of New Marlon Rouyn Gold 
Mines have been listed on the Toronto 
Stock Exchange. The company, for- 
merly Marlon Rouyn Gold Mines, 
found it necessary to reorganize its 
capital structure in order to finance 
an extensive underground develop- 
ment program and to provide for pro- 
duction facilities if warranted. A 
three-compartment shaft has been ex- 
cavated to 525 feet and four levels 
established. Crosscutting to vein zone 
of the 250 and 450-foot horizons com- 
menced last week. Distances of ap- 
proximately 230 feet on the former 
and 150 feet on the latter will need 
to be traversed before headings reach 
the ore zone objectives indicated by 
diamond drilling from surface. 


Production at Cassidy Yellowknife 
Mines, about 12 miles from Yellow- 
knife, adjoining Ptarmigan Mines of 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting Com- 
pany, should be possible within eight 
or ten months of commencement of 
underground work, according to Colin 
A. Campbell, consulting engineer. Mr. 
Campbell has recommended either the 
deepening of an exploratory shaft and 
establishment of levels at 100 and 200 
feet, or sinking a new shaft midway 
between the main orebody on No. 3 
vein and a smaller high grade shoot 
to the south. He believes arrange- 


ments could be made to treat produc- 
tion at the adjoining Ptarmigan mill. 
The main orebody has been delineated 
to length of 269 feet with another 125 
feet possible, average width from five 
to seven feet to depth of 150 feet. 
High grade shoot to the south has 
been traced on surface for 140 feet. 


With a view to obtaining initial pro- 
duction of 300 tons per day by the 
beginning of May, Consolidated Cent- 
ral Cadillac Mines, is speeding the 
rehabilitation of the surface, crushing 
and mill plants. It is planned to in- 
crease mill capacity to 500 tons daily 
later in the year. Underground work, 
which was started last February, has 
opened up and made ready for mining 
a total of 32 ore faces in raises, drifts 
and crosscuts down to the 500-foot 
level. An additional six ore faces 
have been opened up on the 625-foot 
horizon, but they will not be classified 
as ready for mining until the main 
Shaft reaches that level. Diamond 
drilling and underground development 
indicate 631,000 tons of ore grading, 
$10.54 uncut grade or $5.93 cut grade 
across five feet to the 1,000-foot hori- 
zon. Shares of the company have 
been listed on the Toronto Stock Ex- 
change. 








Does Your Store Require 
A Woman’s Viewpoint 
On Sales Promotion? 


A woman who is thoroughly experi- 
enced in department store advertising 
and sales promotion seeks position 
with broad scope. Competent fashion 
writer used to planning pages and 
seeing them through. Understands 
fashion co-ordination. University 
graduate. Interested in stores 
throughout Canada. Apply Box 75. 
Saturday Night, Toronto. 
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‘CO Years of Growth... 


In this, the greatest year of growth since incorporation, 


people in all walks of life purchased 48,991 policies 
through qualified representatives of the Manufacturers 
Life. The 365,544 policies now in force in the 

Company average $2,653 each, giving a total protection 
of $969,884,256 to families in hundreds of communities. 


Each of these policies has a share in a fund of 
$330,143,238 — the assets under administration to 


guarantee their fulfilment. 


60 Years of Service. ~ - 


For six decades the Manufacturers Life cheques have 
lifted pressing financial burdens for thousands of 
beneficiaries and policyowners. Every working day 
during 1946 $61,535 was disbursed by the Company for 
a total of $19,260,466. Since 1887 the Company has 
paid a total of $340,223,884 to living policyowners and 
the beneficiaries of deceased policyowners. 
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Business Established 
1889 


While keeping fully abreast of 

the times, this organization 

has acquired a fund of invest- 

ment experience to draw upon 

in serving its clients abroad as 

well as from coast to coast in 
Canada. 


A. E. AMES & CO. 


LIMITED 
Business Established 1889 


Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Victoria, New York, London, Eng. 



































We Offer 


Quebec Power Company 
First Mortgage and Collateral 
Trust Sinking Fund Bonds 
36°. Due September 1, 1962 


101. and accrued interest, to yield 2.920% 


PRICE: 


Quebec Power Company ich is controlled by The Shawinigan 


Water & Power Company. serves the City of Quebec with 
electric power and gas. and an extensive surrounding district 
“ electric power. Through a wholly-owned subsidiary the 
Company operates transportation services in the City of Quebec 
and immediate environs. 

The gross revenue of the Company and subsidiary has increased 
from $3,933,066 in 1936 to $7.483,082 1 945. During the 
same period operating profit increased from $1,749,948 to 
$2,440,391 


d interest, alter charging depreciation 


Earnings available for bor 


have averaged 2.75 times such interest charges in the ten years 
ended December 31, 1945 

For the nine months ended September 30, 1946 net earnings after 
depreciation were 3.16 times interest charges. 


Descriptive circular available upon reque st. 


We offer these bonds as prim ipals and recommend 
a4 
them for tnvestment. 
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“RECORD OF INVESTMENTS AND DIVIDENDS” 


This convenient printed record form for your investments permits a ready listing 
of your holdings; monthly dividends, maturity dates. 


VALUABLE FOR RECORDING YOUR 1947 DIVIDEND RECORDS. 


A copy will be mailed on written request. 


DICKSON, JOLLIFFE & ComPANY 


Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 


TELEPHONE % ADelaide 7451—80 KING ST. WEST—TORONTO 1, ONT. 
JOHN 8. DICKSON 7 W. H. JOLLIFFE a A. L. A. RICHARDSON 











GOLD & DROSS 


It is recommended that answers fo inquiries in this department 
be read in conjunction with the Business and Market Forecast. 





H. T. R., Belleville, Ont.—In con- 
nection with the offering of $1,000,- 
000 of 4 per cent first mortgage 
bonds of ENGLISH ELECTRIC CoO. 
OF CANADA, LTD., records are pro- 
vided of earnings of the company 
for the first eight months of 1946, 
with an estimate for the full year 
and another in regard to results for 
the current year of 1947. The opera- 
tions in 1946 reflected, as in the 
case of many Canadian companies, 
the interruption to normal opera- 
tions as the outcome of strikes in 
the United States and in Canada. 
For 1945 the company had shown 
operating profits and other income 
of $305,740 (compared with $319,725 
the previous year), with the 1945 
balance before taxes of $199,240, as 
against $122,462 for the year 1944, 
the provision for depreciation in 1945 
being much smaller than in the pre- 
vious year. An improvement over the 
1946 results is indicated for the year 
1947. The company estimates that 
net earnings available for interest 
on the new first mortgage bonds 
should be equal to the average earn- 
ings for the nine-year period of 1937- 
45; that is, eight times the maximum 
annual interest of $40,000 on the new 
bonds, or four times such interest 
after depreciation. The latter would 
indicate an estimate for 1947 of net 
profits before interest of $160,000, or 
$120,000 after interest but before 
taxes. 

G. A. M., Shawville, Que.—I under- 
stand AURLANDO GOLD MINES 
disposed of its property in Baird 
township, Red Lake area, to Duroc 
Red Lake for $500 cash and 125,000 
shares. I have not seen any report 
on the results of the drilling, how- 
ever, the new company recently pro- 
posed a geophysical survey of the 
property. Other ground is held in 
the Larder Lake and Yellowknife 
districts. BEAULIEU YELLOW- 
KNIFE MINES has purchased a 


mill of 35 tons daily capacity and 
plans sinking a two-compartment 
shaft to depth of 300 feet. Nothing 
of interest has been reported by 
INSCO MINES from its property in 
Dufresnoy township, Quebec. A 
number of anomalies were outlined 
by a geophysical survey in 1945 and 
most of these were drilled through 
the ice last winter, but without 
results. Further diamond drilling is 
planned through the ice this winter. 
OKLAND GOLD MINES is still idle. 
The company retains in good stand- 
ing some 56 claims in the Little Long 
Lac area, but is marking time in the 
hope of possible developments of 
interest on neighboring properties. 
Last year the company reported 
about $65,000 cash and investments 
in the treasury. 

N. D. S., Montreal, Que.—Monthly 
earnings of GENERAL BAKERIES 
LTD. in the current fiscal year are 
exceeding expectations, according to 
J. William Horsey, president. The 
original earnings estimate of $118,- 
200 or 47 cents a share on the com- 
mon stock was based on the com- 
bined sales volume for the first 
seven periods and did not take into 
account any increased profits that 
might result from changed methods 
of operation. The unprofitable To- 
ronto division is now on a satisfac- 
tory basis and is expected to show 
further improvement. 

W. D. S., Winnipeg, Man.—As far 
as I am aware the diamond drilling 
carried out at ROCHETTE GOLD 
MINES, since control changed hands, 
gave erratic results which were not 
commercial. A 35-ton mill was never 
put into operation. A small tonnage 
of high grade is reported on the 
dump. The previous drilling was on 
the No. 1 vein and more recently it 
was decided to test the No. 3 vein 
by drilling. This vein is exposed for 
a short distance on surface. At last 
report the company had around 





BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 





THE LONG-TERM N.Y. 


AUG. SEPT. 


Leeway for Upward Move 


BY HARUSPEX 


STOCK MARKET TREND: While the decline 
of the past several months has gone some distance toward discounting 
maladjustments in the economic picture, evidence is lacking that a point 
of fundamental turnabout has yet been reached. The September/October 
bottoms established a base out of which a minimum short term recovery 
has been achieved. Barring major adverse labor troubles, further short 
term advance is not to be ruled out over the month or two ahead. 


Recent easing of the restrictions on the incurring of debt in the U.S.A. 
against security transactions represents another favorable item of an 
intermediate character occurring since the September/October low 
points. Other developments, previously discussed herein, have been the 
Congressional elections, with indications of a more conservative turn by 
the electorate; elimination of the bulk of war controls; surface improve- 
ment in the international political picture; a $1-billion rate increase for 
the railroads; shift of organized labor from an aggressive to a defensive 
position, with indications of some correction in the present imbalance of 
power in labor’s favor as against management. 

Combined with the above factors is a level of business that promises 
to hold at a relatively favorable rate over the early half year, thereby 
contributing to good earnings in the first and second quarters. 
gether, it is a combination justifying greater market rally than has been 
witnessed so far in the price recovery from the 1946 bottoms. 
while it is true that at the recent rally peaks the two averages had at- 
tained minimum technical limits, that is, a 3/8 cancellation of the Aug- 
ust/October break—and thus the rally may be completed—we would 
rather not make such assumption yet. Instead, we would allow the mar- 
ket some further leeway for renewal of upward tendency. 


DOW JONES STOCK AVERAGES 


Alto- 


Thus, 











J. P. LANGLEY & CO. 


Cc. P. ROBERTS, F.C.A. 
Chartered Accountants 
Kirkland Lake 
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SAVE 


Plan for the things you want 
most and accumulate the required 
funds through a Canada Permanent 
Savings Account. Regular de- 
posits soon build a fund for obliga- 
tions, emergencies and future 


expenditures. Savings earn 2%. 


CANADA 
PERMANENT 


ite) ace lere(om Qe) anye)cenereys 


Head Office: 320 Bay St., Toronto 
Assets Exceed $67,000,000 


























Commission Brokers in LISTED and UNLISTED 
INDUSTRIAL and MINING STOCKS 


S. R. Mackellar & Co. 
Established 1926 
Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 
27 Melinda St. Toronto 1 














LEITCH GOLD MINES 


LIMITED 
(No Personal Liability) 
DIVIDEND No. 34 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a quarter- 
ly dividend of two cents per share has been 
declared by the Directors of the Company, 
payable in Canadian funds, on February 15, 
1947, to shareholders of record at close of 
business January 31, 1947. 


By order of the Board. 
W. W. McBRIEN, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 
January 23, 1947. 
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DAILY AVERAGE STOCK MARKET TRANSACTIONS 
2,164,000 1,174,000 1,015,000 | 1,213,000 839 ,000 


KERR-ADDISON 
GOLD MINES LIMITED 


(No Personal Liability) 





INTERIM DIVIDEND NO. 40 





Notice is hereby given that an interim 
dividend of three cents per share has 
been declared on the issued capital stock 
of the company, payable in Canadian 
funds on Friday, February 28th, 1947, te 
shareholders of record at the close of 
business on Friday, February 7th, 1947 
By Order of the Board. 


G,. A. CAVIN, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Toronto, Ontario. 
January 24th, 1947. 




















ALUMINIUM LIMITED 





On January 23rd, 1947, a quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share was 
deciared on the Common Shares of 
this Company payable in Canadian 
Dollars March 5th, 1947, to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business February 7th, 1947. 


Montreal J. A. DULLEA, 
Janvary 23rd, 1947. Secretary. 
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$125,000 in quick assets. The latest 
information on THORN HILL GOLD 
MINES was that sinking of a two- 
compartment shaft was proposed to 
a depth of 400 feet and the establish- 
ment of three levels. Values were 
so distributed throughout the drill 
holes that they are hard to correlate 
and make a tonnage estimate diffi- 
cult. The company’s engineers ex- 
pressed the opinion that it was 
reasonable to assume there is one or 
more zones present, which after 
underground exploration could indi- 
cate a large lenticular orebody or 
several smaller bodies. 

F. E. W., Westmount, Que.—Con- 
solidated operating revenues of 
JAMAICA PUBLIC SERVICE LTD. 
and subsidiary companies have 
shown improvement in the current 
fiscal year to date, according to the 
latest report from the company 
covering operations to the end of 


Nov., 1946. Total revenue for the 
12 months ended Nov. 30, 1946, 
amounted to $1,828,245, or over 


$200,000 more than was _ reported 
for the similar period ended in 1945. 
This gain in business is reflected in 
net earnings for the same _ period, 
which at $220,804 are equal to $1.63 
per share, after preferied dividend 
requirements, compared with $1.31 
for the 12 months ended Nov. 30, 
1945. Net earnings for the fiscal 
year ended Dec. 31, 1945, amounted 
to $176,178, or $1.31 per share. Divi- 
dends on the common are being paid 
at the rate of 17 cents quarterly, or 
68 cents per annum. 

H. T. C., Toronto, Ont.—I under- 
stand WALDAG MINING CO. has 
plans for resumption of operations, 
but have seen no recent report as 
to their progress in this connection. 
The company holds a silver-cobalt 


prospect of 60 acres, in Gillies Limit, 
Cobalt area. The property is an old 
silver producer and was formerly 
known as the Waldman mine. Some 
cobalt production was reported in 
1944. The head office of the com- 
pany is located at Room 304, 21 King 
Street, East, Toronto. L. P. Mona- 
han, is president and A. J. Gravelle, 
secretary-treasurer. 

R. A. K., Owen Sound, Ont.—You 
can expect another dividend of 10 
cents a share on your holdings of 
BELLETERRE QUEBEC MINES 
March 15, if the stock is still reg- 
istered in your name on Feb. 28. This 
will make the fourth such disburse- 
ment by the company, which is con- 
trolled by McIntyre Porcupine Mines. 
The initial dividend was paid on 
Sept. 15, 1945, and 20 cents was dis- 
tributed last year. As the lowest net 
earnings in the past six fiscal years 
was 24 cents a share, the company 
has had no difficulty in making such 
a return. Profit in the 12 months 
ended March 31, 1946, was equal to 
27.8 cents per share. Production of 
the company in the six months to 
Sept. 30, 1946, was $806,535 from 60,- 
846 tons averaging $13.41 an increase 
in tonnage and output, although a 
slight reduction in grade. The aver- 
age vecovery in the previous year 
was $13.55. It should be remembered, 
however, that the 10% exchange 
premium was lost last summer. 

G. D. V., Calgary, Alta.—Prospects 
for CANADA FOUNDRIES & FORG- 
INGS LTD., with demand for its pro- 
ducts in excess of supply and a 
large backlog of orders on hand, are 
regarded as very promising and re- 
sults for 1947 are expected to reg- 
ister considerable improvement over 
1946. Volume of business for 1946, 
due to the steel strike and the result- 





The Stock 


twice or three times as great. 


The STOCK APPRAISER di- 
vides stocks into three Groups 
according to their normal velocity 
in relation to the Averages. 


GROUP ‘“A’’—Investment Stocks 
GROUP “C’’—Speculations 


Averages. 


market-place.”’ 





By W. GRANT THOMSON 


UCCESSFUL investment depends on knowing two things: (1) What 

to buy (or sell) (2) When to buy (or sell). The Stock Appraiser— 
a study of Canadian stock habits—answers the first question. 

All active and well distributed stocks (with a few minor exceptions) 
advance or decline with the Averages. 
stocks do not normally move as fast as the averages, while on the other 
hand the very speculative issues have a relative velocity more than 


GROUP ‘“B’’—Speculative Investments 


A stock rated Favorable or Neutral-Plus has considerably more 
attraction than those with a lower rating, but it is imperative that 
purchases be made, even of stocks with favorable ratings, with due 
regard to timing, because few stocks will go against the trend of the 


The Investment Index is the average yield of all stocks expressed as 
a percentage of the yield of any stock, thus showing ata glance the rela- 
tive investment value placed on it by the “bloodless verdict of the 





VENTURES LIMITED 


Appraiser 


The better grade investment 


The Factors affecting the longer 
term movements of a company’s 
shares are ascertained from astudy 
of their normal habits. Predomi- 
nant Factors are shown as: 

1. FAVORABLE 
2. NEUTRAL or 
3. UNATTRACTIVE 




















ing bull markets. 


fied mining enterprises. 


company. 





PRICE 31 Dec. 46 — $9.00 Gold Averages Ventures 
YIELD — 2.2%, Last 1 month Down 2.4% Up 5.3% 
INVESTMENT INDEX — 190 Last 12 months Down 26.2% Down 35.7°/. 
GROUP — “CC 1942-46 range Up 193.6% Up 458.6°/. 
FACTORS — see 1946 range Down 37.9°% Down 49.3°/ 
below 
RATIO SCALE YEARLY MOVEMENT CHART 16.75 . 
Yearly averages superimposed—dotted line. 
VENTURES LIMITED 
Mining opportunities and hazards. 
9.10 
| 8.50 
3.30 | ne 
atl Vertical lines—Ventures yearly range 
Dotted line—Gold Averages 
1937 1938 = 1939-1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 «1946 
SUMMARY: We suggest Ventures Limited as a speculation with the 


expectation that it will provide better than average appreciation dur- 
However, as it is in Group “‘C” it can be expected to 
show more than average decline in periods of general market weakness. 

Those investors who desire to place a certain proportion of their 
funds in mining enterprises and at the same time do not wish to accept 
undue risks, would be well advised to buy Ventures when these shares 
are relatively low. The company now has almost world wide ramifica- 
tions and provides shareholders with an interest in very widely diversi- 


Unless the policy of the company is changed, investors should not 
anticipate much income from these shares but the yearly range chart 
shown above demonstrates clearly the growth possibilities of this 








ant shortage of materials, was mod- 
erately lower, and the annual report 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1946 is 
expected to show earnings on a par 
or a little better than for 1945, when 
net totalled $128,193, equal to $3.59 
a share on the class “A” and to 
$7.76 on the class “B” shares. Higher 
operating costs and continuance of 
rigid price ceilings are affecting the 
margin of profit, and while increases 
in prices on certain products have 
been allowed in recent months, it is 
hoped that further alleviation will be 
forthcoming. Export trade is being 
developed and will provide a larger 
volume of the year’s business than 
usual. The company’s three plants 
at Brockville and two at Welland are 
in good condition, and the reconver- 
sion program is practically com- 
pleted. 

C.C.P., Woodstock, Ont.—A new dia- 
mond drilling program of 5,000 feet 
has been announced by HUGH MAL- 
ARTIC MINES. I understand the new 
contract involves the first drilling ex- 
ploration of the southern part of the 
property, immediately adjoining Nor- 
benite Malartic Mines, where shaft- 
sinking is underway. The company’s 
plans call for drilling along the east- 
ern boundary of range 1, which marks 
the dividing line between Hugh Mal- 
artic and Norbenite, and later extend- 
ing the program into range 2, which 
adjoins Vinray. Hugh Malartic Mines 
owns approximately 130,000 shares of 
Norbenite, as well as a block of Ci- 
tralam Malartic Mines, shares. Drill- 
ing is proceeding on the latter pro- 
perty. Control of Hugh Malartic is 
in the hands of Vincent Mining Cor- 
poration. 

D.W.K., Lethbridge, Alta.—I look 
for a better showing on the part of 
MALARTIC GOLD FIELDS in the 
current year, but this, of course, is 
largely dependent on the labor situa- 
tion. The increase lately in manpower 
has raised mill tonnage and it is hoped 
to be able to get this up to an average 
of 750 tons daily and maintain that 
rate until the new 1,500-ton mill will 
be ready next summer or fall. Grade 
at present is around $6.50 to $7 and 
at the prevailing tonnage the opera- 
tion is a profitable one. Further 
lower costs are expected as a result 
of various mine improvements. For 
most of 1946 the mill was well under 
capacity and during the past six 
months profits were further re- 
stricted by the lower price for gold. 
While a net loss is looked for it is like- 

















All Hungarian ships on the Danube were taken away by the retreating 
Germans in the final stages of the war, and the vessels were later found 
in the U.S. zone of Austria. The U.S. authorities are now returning them, 
and picture shows the first of the ships arriving at Budapest. In the 
background is the ruined chain bridge blown up by the Germans. 


ly to be substantially below that of 
$94,690 reported in 1945. At the end 
of the previous year ore reserves were 
calculated at 1,210,380 tons, plus a 
probable 1,390,000 tons between the 
600 and 1,200-foot levels at the No. 2 
mine. The shortage of labor has made 
it impossible to advance development 
ae 


as fast as had been hoped, but it is 
possible the compilation at the end of 
1946 may show some increase in ton- 
nage, although grade may be down 
somewhat. Construction of the new 
1,500-ton mill to be located at the No. 
2 shaft will not commence until next 
spring. 
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Investment Service 


To assist investors in the selection of 
securities most suitable to their indi- 
vidual requirements, the services of 


our organization are always available. 


Your enquiries by mail or telephone 


will receive careful consideration. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 
TORONTO 
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Toronto Stock Exchange 
Montreal Stock Exchange 
Montreal Curb Market 
Calgary Stock Exchange 
Vancouver Stock Exchange 
Winnipeg Stock Exchange 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


The Investment Dealers’ 
Association of Canada 
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Corporation bonds. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
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Fourteen Offices and Members of 
All Canadian Stock Exchanges 
To Service Traders and Investors 


Our fourteen offices from Montreal to Victoria, 
all connected by direct private wires and being 
members of six Canadian Stock 
investors wide facilities 
dealing in listed and unlisted industrial, mining 
and oil stocks and Government, Municipal and 


You are invited to use these facilities for securing 
quotations and transacting orders. Our compre- 
hensive statistical department is also at your service 
to supply facts and figures about securities in 
which you may be interested 


Eastern business men, when travelling West, are 
invited to get quotations and service from our 
Western offices. They may also keep posted on 
quotations while en route, through 4 

place on Transcontinental trains giving quotations 
for leading Canadian and American stocks. 


JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


Fourteen offices from Montreal to Victoria 
connected by direct private wires. 
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ABOUT INSURANCE 





Elimination of Dishonest Claims 
in Interest of Insuring Public 


By GEORGE GILBERT 


As the amount of the losses in- 
curred by insurance companies 
measures the amount which, in 
addition to a sum for expenses 
and a possible profit, they must 
collect in premiums, the insuring 
public have more than an aca- 
demic interest in keeping the 
losses as low as possible. 

Accordingly, when the amount 
of the losses is increased as a re- 
sult of the collection of dishonest 
or fraudulent claims, the cost of 
insurance is also increased, and 
the elimination of such claims as 
far as possible is therefore of dis- 
tinct benefit to honest people 
who comprise the great majority 
of the insured. 


ROM the standpoint of the insur- 
ance buying public, the primary 
function of insurance companies is 
the prompt and satisfactory adjust- 
ment and payment of claims as they 
occur. The millions of policies taken 
out are regarded more or less as 
orders on the companies for pay- 
ments should losses take place which 
are covered under the terms of the 
policy contracts. On their part, the 
insurance companies are faced with 
the task of keeping the cost of in- 
surance within bounds which will 
permit them to operate at a normal 
profit and at the same time keep 
their policyholders satisfied that 
they are not being overcharged for 
the protection. 





NOTICE 


is hereby given that The Dominion Fire In- 
surance Company has been granted Certificate 
of Registry No. C 1079 authorizing it to trans- 
act in Canada the business of GUARANTEE 
INSURANCE and THEFT INSURANCE, in addi- 
tion to the classes for which it is already 
licensed 
R. H. L. MASSIE, 
President. 





Gree Cony Teday 


YELLOWKNIFE DEVELOPMENT 
REVIEW FOR 1946-1947 


A resumé of development work 
already completed and work 
planned for the following Yellow- 
knife Gold Mining Companies: 


gplomsc, —_sumtanpo 
DIVERSIFIED BEAULIEU 
GIANT LEXINDIN 
SALMITA INDIAN LAKE 
ADMIRAL HOMER 
ALCAN HUB 
ALPHA HUHILL 
AMY JENSEN 
ANDREW JEPH 
ANDY JACK NIFB 
ARCTIC KAMLAC 
ATLAS KARAT 
AURIGA KIMBERLEY 
AURORA LASALLE 
BEAUCAMP LEADER 
BEAURIV LODESTAR 
BELLE-BRY LUCILLE 
BERYLACA LUNDAY 
BILOXI LUZON 
BLADE LYNX 
BOISE MAR BEAU 
BOWIE MASSIVE 
BRAVO MEEWOOD 
BRUIN MERINO 
BURGESS MIDAS 
CABALA MIRACLE 
CABOT MOHER 
CALIFORNIA NIB 
CAPTAIN ORACLE 
CARDINAL ORO 
CASSIDY PARTRIDGE 
CAVAN PAYNE 
CHALKIS PENGUIN 
CHARM PENSIVE 
CIRCLE T 
CON ALDON PORTLAND 
CONJO PRIMUS 
DALLAS QUEBEC 
EB QUES 
DOLPHIN QUY TANGLE 
RIS QOUYT: 
DRAKE RANDALI 
DUNN REGINA 
EMERALD SAMAR 
ESKIMO PETE SLEMON 
FAIRBANKS SNOWDEN 
FLEETWOOD SOVEREIGN 
FORBES SUNSET 
RTUNE TANAUR 
FREDERICK TARTAN 
GOLDPAG TIFFANY 
GOLDRICH TYPHOON 
GOTHAM VESTA 
GREAT WEST BAY 
YANK 


H. D. CALDWELL 
85 RICHMOND ST. W., TORONTO 





Their objectives in the work of ad- 
justing and paying claims are: fair 
and equitable determination of the 
amount to be paid; treatment of 
claimants in a manner to merit the 
confidence and good will of the great 
majority of those who buy insurance, 
while doing what they can to defeat 
the small minority of claimants— 
from 3 to 4 per cent—who try to get 
rich quick by making deliberately in- 
flated or altogether false or fraudu- 
lent claims. It is not as well under- 
stood as it should be that the pay- 
ment of dishonest claims increases 
the cost of insurance to all policy- 
holders. 


Public Fixes Cost 


As a matter of fact, the insuring 
public really fixes the cost of in- 
surance, as the insurance companies 
must collect in premiums an amount 
at least sufficient to pay the losses 
and expenses of carrying on their 
operations, if they are to remain 
solvent and continue in the business. 
The higher the losses, the higher the 
premium rates, and the lower the 
losses, the lower the rates. It is 
therefore in the interest of honest 
policyholders to prevent as far as 
possible the payment of dishonest 
and fraudulent claims, if the cost of 
insurance is to be kept within reas- 
onable bounds. 

It often happens that only by the 
most careful and thorough investi- 
gation can a dishonest or fraudulent 
claim be distinguished from a legiti- 
mate one. Accordingly, all claims 
must be put through a routine pro- 
cess of examination, which is some- 
times annoying to the honest claim- 
ant who cannot see the necessity of 
taking such precautions in his case. 
He has paid his premium, has had a 
loss, and feels he is entitled to re- 
ceive payment without any more ado 
about it. 

Most companies, when there is no- 
thing suspicious about a claim, move 
speedily to adjust and pay it in the 
shortest possible space of time, as 
they know that prompt and satisfac- 
tory settlement of losses is the best 
way to build good will for the com- 
pany. In fact, a company which ac- 
quires a reputation for delay and 
haggling or contesting claims is gen- 
erally shunned by insurance buyers 
and by the agents who sell insurance. 

Despite their efforts through claim 
investigation bureaus to eliminate 
dishonest claims and so bring down 
insurance costs, the fake claim artist 
has not been entirely eradicated, 
though numerous’ well-organized 
rings have been broken up in recent 
years and many individuals have 
been convicted and sent to prison. 
But evidently the temptation to pick 
up in this way what looks like easy 
money still exists, and claim fakers 
will go to almost unbelievable 
lengths to defraud insurance com- 
panies. 


Personal Injury Claims 


In order to collect insurance mon- 
ey under personal injury claims, 
some people will lacerate their skin 
with currycombs, pierce and wound 
themselves, swallow blood to simu- 
late internal injuries, and even break 
their bones. They apparently believe 
it easy to fool an insurance company, 
which they regard as a very wealthy 
concern which can well afford to pay 
the money and is likely to do so 
rather than go to very much trouble 
in looking into the merits of the 
claim. Some of them move from city 
to city and change their names, mak- 
ing it more difficult to catch up with 
them. 

In some cases these claim fakers 
have freakish physical attributes 
which enable them to deceive the in- 
surance companies for a while at 
least. In a recent address, Manager 
Wayne Merrick of the Claims Bureau 
of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, cited the case 


of one Frank Rush who could throw 
almost any joint in his body out of 
place and then restore the joint to 
its normal position. It was a stunt 
that netted him $30,000 a year until 
the insurance investigators caught 
him. 

He was able to carry on his career 
of fraud for a long time. He fell in 
various cities throughout the coun- 
try, always in an insured location. 
He would feign unbearable pain, 
would be rushed to the hospital 
where X-rays would be taken, com- 
petent doctors would be convinced of 
the genuineness of his injuries, and 
the insurance companies would pay 
off. 

In Oakland, California, he fell 
down the steps of a bus, and X-rays 
revealed a dislocated neck. While 
doctors were preparing to put him 
in a cast, he telephoned the insurance 
company on the risk and demanded 
$10,000. An adjuster arrived and jok- 
ingly offered him $200 in settlement 
of his claim. To the surprise of the 
adjuster, he accepted this amount, 
and 30 minutes later snapped his 
head back into position, dressed and 
walked away. 


Gives Trick Away 


However, in doing so he gave the 
trick away, and later, when a claims 
man identified a “Frank Martin” in 
a Baltimore, Md., hospital as Frank 
Rush, the Bureau investigators mov- 
ed in. They proved that “Martin” was 
really Rush, and he was convicted 
and sent to the Maryland penitenti- 
ary. 

But the toughest cases to crack, ac- 
cording to claim experts, are those 
involving organized rings. In one of 
these cases, the ring was headed by 
an insurance broker, who used his 
business as a cover-up for his fraud- 
ulent activities. He had a gang of 
several hundred so-called claimants 
and witnesses, for rooming house 
owners, and several doctors and law- 
yers. He issued policies in the names 
of members of the ring, purchased 
motor cars and then staged acci- 
dents. 

A report would be mailed by the 
insured to the insurance company 
describing the “accident,” and giving 
the names and addresses of witnes- 
ses—the addresses being those of 
rooming house keepers on the ring- 
leader’s payroll. When the insurance 
investigators called, the rooming 
house keeper would say the witness 
had just stepped out, and an appoint- 
ment would be arranged. One of the 
ring’s witnesses would then be con- 
tacted by the rooming house keeper 
so that he would be on hand at the 
appointed time. 

Doctors employed by the ring cer- 
tified the injuries, which often were 
so severe that the claimant was not 
available for questioning until the 
wounds were healed. After a case was 
settled, the ringleader paid off the 
participants, cancelled the policy and 
sold the car. In time witnesses and 
claimants became too well known to 
various insurance companies, and the 


ring was exposed. The broker was 
sent to prison, and so were fourteen 
members of the ring, but they were 
successful in defrauding insurance 
companies to the extent of an esti- 
mated $200,000 a year before they 
were apprehended. 
e e 


Company Reports 
Manufacturers Life 


HIS is the Diamond Jubilee year 

of the Manufacturers Life Insur- 
ance Company, as it will complete 
sixty years of operation in August 
next, and while it can look back over 
six decades of outstanding growth 
and expansion in business and in 
service to policyholders, it can also 
look forward with confidence, in 
view of the strength of its financial 
position and world-wide organiza- 
tion, to even greater progress in 
the future. Its 60th annual report, 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1946, 
shows total payments to policy- 
holders last year of $19,260,467, as 
compared with $17,274,202 in 1945. 
Its new business amounted to 
$154,236,828, as against $107,502,982 
in 1945, while its business in force 
at the end of 1946 totalled $969,884,- 
256, as compared with $853,687,237 
at the end of the previous year. Its 
total income in 1946 was $67,950,665, 
as against $61,194,587 in 1945. Its 
assets at the end of 1946 totalled 
$330,143,238, as compared’ with 
$295,831,536 at the end of 1945. The 
gross rate of interest earned on the 
assets was 3.61 per cent, as com- 






pared with 4.10 per cent in 1945. The’ 
market values of its securities is” 
substantially in excess of book © 
values at which they are carried in © 
the annual report. In addition to ~ 
the reserve of $3,425,000 for divi. 7 
dends to policyholders, the share. 7 
holders’ fund of $2,492,984, the con. ~ 
tingency reserve and surplus at the 
end of 1946 amounted to $16,747,416 7 
as compared with $15,068,701 at the” 
end of 1945. The unassigned sur. 7 
plus was $11,747,416, as compared 
with $10,068,701 at the end of 19457 


JSR 








Crown Life 


| F pistes skilful and sound manage. 
ment, the Crown Life Insurance ¥ 
Company continues its record-break. 
ing progress. Last year its new @ 
policies issued, including income 7 
bonds, amounted to $101,138,454 7 
compared with $62,521,355 in 1945, 7 
while its insurance in force at the — 
end of 1946 totalled $465,424118 © 
compared with $396,834,143 at the © 
end of the previous year. Payments * 
to policyholders and beneficiaries in ~ 
1946 amounted to $6,472,276, includ- 
ing $88,605 resulting from war cas. 
ualties, compared with $4,800,352, © 
including $179,275 resulting from 7 
war casualties, in the previous year. ~ 
Total assets at the end of 1946 were | 
$90,777,910, compared with $79,520. 
019 at the end of 1945. The average 
rate of interest realized on ledger 
assets was 3.94 per cent, compared 
with 4.01 per cent in 1945. Total 
receipts in 1946 were $22,971,594 7 
compared with $18,185,639 in 1945. ~ 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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E. D. GOODERHAM, President 


™ Casualty Company of Canada 


HEAD OFFICE 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
IN SOME TERRITORIES THROUGHOUT CANADA 











- TORONTO 


A. W. EASTMURE, Managing Director 
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CIGARETTES 


20's in PACKAGES 
50's in FLAT TINS 
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Would Trading Estates 
| Be Useful in Canada? 


By CHARLOTTE BROWN 


For many years in England trad- 
ing estates, or companies incor- 
porated for developing a block 
of land into factory sites, have 
been an answer fo the problem of 
unevenly distributed industrial- 
ization. Such a scheme might be 
practical in Canada for attracting 
industrial establishments to areas 
other than urban centres. 

Projects in Britain, financed by 
private capital or by the Govern- 
ment, have included preparation 
of the sites and the building of 
factories for lease or sale. But in 
every case the particular type of 
trading estate has been designed 
to suit the needs peculiar to the 
area. 


ONE OF the problems Canada has 
to face in this postwar decade 
is the uneven distribution of indus- 
trial development in the Dominion. 
We have changed from an agricul- 
tural to an industrial nation but this 
change has not taken place at the 
same pace all over the country. 
There are the central provinces and 











TheRoyal BankofCanada 


DIVIDEND No. 238 
Na is hereby given that a 
oa of two per cent (twenty 
cents share) upon the paid-up 
capita ph of this bank has been 
declared for the current quarter and 
will be payable at the bank and its 
branches on and after Saturday, the 
first day of March next, to share- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on the 3lst day of January, 
1947, 
By order of the Board. 
JAMES MUIR 
General Manager. 


Montreal, Que., January 14, 1947. 














YORK KNITTING MILLS 


LIMITED 
DIVIDEND NOTICES 


Notice is hereby given that a dividend 
of 34%2% has been declared on the First 
Preference Stock of the Company for the 
six months ended December 3lst, 1946, 
payable February 15th to shareholders 
of record at the close of business on 
January 31st, 1947. 


Netice is hereby given that a dividend 
of 342% has been declared on the Second 
Preference Stock of the Company for 
the six months ended December 31st, 
1946, payable February 15th to share- 
holders of record at the close of business 
of January 31st, 1947. 


Notice is hereby given that a dividend 
of 20c per share has been declared on 
the Common Stock of the Company for 
the six months ended December 3ist, 
1946, payable February 15th to share- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on January 3l1st, 1947. 

By Order of the Board. 


J. S. LEWIS, 
Toronto, Ont. SECRETARY. 


January 20th, 1947. 














THE: MONTREAL 
ee" COTTONS LIMITED 


Seeretaase 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT 
A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND of 44c per 
share, being at the rate of seven percent 
(7%) per annum, has been declared upon 
the $25.00 par value seven percent (7%) 
cumulative redeemable preferred shares of 
the Company, and cheques will be mailed 
on the fifteenth day of March next, to 
shareholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on the 15th day of February, 1947. 

BY ORDER OF THE BOARD, 

CHAS. GURNHAM, 
SECRETARY-TREASURER. 

Valleyfield, January 22nd, 1947. 


THE MONTREAL COTTONS LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT 
A DIVIDEND of 13c per share, has been 
declared upon the Common Shares without 
nominal or par value, of the Company, 
and cheques will be mailed on the fif- 
teenth day of March next, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business on the 
15th day of February. 


BY ORDER OF Lave d BOARD, 


CHAS. GURNH 
SECRET ARY-TREASURER. 











Valleyfield, January 22nd, 1947. 

















the west coast, which are industrial- 
ized and where average incomes are 
high, and the agricultural areas of the 
Maritimes and Prairies where incomes 
are low. The reasons for this are 
many but the results threaten our fu- 
ture as a nation. Any method, there- 
fore, that has been successful in other 
countries in attracting industrial 
establishments to areas other than the 
big urban centres deserves our care- 
ful consideration. 

This problem of how best to en- 
courage new enterprises to become 
established in the unindustrialized 
areas is a complicated one. Great Bri- 
tain had to deal with a somewhat 
similar problem in her depressed 
areas in the thirties. She found that 
the formation of trading estates was 
of some help in encouraging industry 
to move into these areas. 

Trading estates are companies, in- 
corporated for the purpose of de- 
veloping a block of land into factory 
sites. They buy the land, provide the 
necessary road and rail transport, 
power and heat, and either lease or 
sell the developed factory site or 
themselves build the factories and 
lease or sell them to the manufactur- 
ers. They help to create that general 
atmosphere of industrial activity 
that is so attractive to manufactur- 
ers seeking a site and make it pos- 
sible for industries using similar pro- 
cesses or producing similar products 
to be closely, cheaply and efficient- 
ly grouped together. 


Some Privately Financed 


Some are financed by private capi- 
tal and some by government funds. 
Two of the privately financed trad- 
ing estates in Great Britain are the 
Trafford Park Estate at the Man- 
chester Terminus of the Manchester 


Ship Canal, on which are established . 


some 200 firms, many of them heavy 
industries, and the Slough Estate 
outside London where some 267 
firms, mostly light industries, are 
settled. 

The Trafford Park Estate bought 
some 1,200 acres of land in 1896, de- 
veloped and serviced the industrial 
sites on it and sold most of them to 
the manufacturers who built their 
own factories. It cost the company 
about £1,500 per acre to build roads 
and railroads alongside each site and 
to service them. As a result no divi- 
dends were paid for the first twelve 
years but in the thirties the company 
was paying dividends of 6 per cent 
and by 1938 8 per cent on its shares. 

The Slough Trading Estate has 
been even more profitable. Here the 
company took over, after World War 
I, a surplus government motor trans- 
port depot consisting of about 640 
acres. All the land is owned by the 
company who first converted existing 
buildings to suit tenants and later 
built factories itself. It has devel- 
oped a standard type of factory 
which can be built quickly and let at 
lower rents on account of the sav- 
ings in cost through standardization. 

The policy of the company has 
been to rent to as many different 
kinds of industry as possible and 
small factories are provided for 
those who need them. Probably not 
more than 3 per cent of the com- 
pany’s total profits are dependent on 
any one factory. It paid dividends 
of 12% per cent in 1934-36 and 15 
per cent in '37-38. It has started an- 
other estate near Birmingham and 
before the war had 267 firms as ten- 
ants on both estates giving employ- 
ment to 30,000 people. : 

As a result of this success by pri- 
vate capital, the Government, when 
it was faced in the thirties with the 
problem of the depressed areas in 
Great Britain, decided to try this 
method of attracting light industries 
to them. It made funds available to 
the Special Commissioners for the 
Depressed Areas to finance trading 
estates in their areas. These estates 
were to develop production for local 
consumption by offering for rent to 
the small business man a good mod- 
ern factory including all the neces- 
sary services. 


These government sponsored trad- 
ing estates have no share capital 
and do not operate for profit. They 
are to pay 4 per cent interest on their 
capital, however, after the first five 
years and have set their rentals to 
cover this cost. The general level of 
rents considered necessary to cover 
interest, depreciation and administ- 
ration costs is 6 per cent on the total 
cost of providing the factory. 

They offer firms with little capi- 
tal, who wish to start a small manu- 
facturing concern, a “nest” factory 
forming a quarter of a standard 
building, at a very moderate rental, 
covering taxes, light, heat and in- 
surance. The floor area of such a 
“nest” factory is from 1,250 to 1,500 
sq. ft. Space for expansion can be 
reserved. As they are such large 
consumers of electricity, the estates 
can obtain the lowest rates. They al- 
so maintain a staff of professional 
advisors on raw materials, markets, 
sales methods, etc. The Ministry of 
Labor has offices on the estate to 
give advice on labor matters. 


Various Types 


There are different kinds of these 
government financed trading estates 
designed to suit the needs of differ- 
ent areas. Some consist of only a few 
factories in a rural area, some use 
existing buildings, some build to suit 
the tenants. Roller skates from the 
Treforest Trading Estate were on 
the market in Canada this year. 

This estate was started in 1936. It 
consists of some 250 acres of land 
near the Rhondda Valley coalfield. 
The factories are mostly of standard 
type, in size from 6,300 to 18,000 sq. 
ft. of floor space. Capital commit- 
ments amounted to £800,000. By May, 
1939, there were 55 factories complet- 
ed, of which 43 were in production, 
employing 1,870 workers. 

The advantages of such an estate 
from the tenant’s point of view is 
that he can obtain a standard or 
specially designed factory on a rent- 
al basis, thus saving himself a heavy 
capital outlay which might prove a 
serious handicap to his success. He 
can often obtain all this right next 
door to industries related to his 
manufacturing process. In this way 
the cost of the finished products can 
be reduced and wider markets de- 
veloped. 

With our need to encourage small 
undertakings along sound lines, es- 
pecially in our industrially undevel- 
oped areas, trading estates might 
be of use to us here. Using this meth- 
od it might be possible to obtain the 
advantages that come from the 
grouping and working together of 
cognate industries without the dis- 
advantages of monopoly control and 
centralization. 

We have reached a period in our 
industrial growth when it might pay 
us to consider whether this method 
of attracting new enterprises to in- 
dustrially undeveloped areas, which 
has proven so serviceable to Great 
Britain, may not hold an equal prom- 
ise for us in Canada. 








E. J. COSFORD 


The Executive of Canadian Car & 
Foundry Company Limited announces 
the appointment of E. J.. Cosford as 
General Sales Manager “of the Com- 
pany with headquarters in Montreal, 
effective January Ist, 1947. 

Mr. Cosford joined the Company in 
1945 and brings to his new office a 
wide experience im the field of trans- 
portation. 














CANADA CEMENT COMPANY LIMITED 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
Annual Report of the Board of Directors 





TO THE SHAREHOLDERS: 


Your Directors beg to gt herewith the nineteenth Annual Statement of the affairs and financial position of your 
Company as at November 30, | 
let Earnings, ray crodlian: for depreciation and Federal Government taxes, amounted to $2,178,522.82 as com- 
pared with $1,080, 146.11 in the preceding year, or equal to $2.17 per share on the subdivided Preference Shares. Prefer- 
ence dividends paid during the year were at the rate of 6!/2% per annum. 

e year 1946 was a very active one in the building industry. According to published statistical information, the 
dollar value of building contracts awarded was higher than in any previous year. While a good deal of this work was not 
finished during the year, there was an enormous amount of building completed. The demand for cement was keen 
throughout the year and your Company's shipments were the highest on record with the exception of the year 1929. 
There were some delays in making deliveries but by the end of the year practically all orders on hand d had been taken 
care of. The territory where the largest increase in demand took place was in the Province of Alberta. In the hope that 
the average consumption in Alberta will i improve over pre-war years, an addition is being made to the producing 
“ey at your Exshaw, Alberta, plant which it is expected will be effective in 1947. An addition is also being made te 
the plant at Montreal East which is scheduled to be in operation early in 1947. 

The balance of the outstanding 4!/,% bonds due in 1951 amounting to $8,500,000.00 was redeemed during the year. 
A new md of $3,500,000.00 214 — lcaneat ccrial bonds, maturing to the extent of $700,000.00 per year for five years, 
was sold. 

Reference is made in notes on this Balance Sheet to the subdivision of the Preference Shares of the Company, for 
which a Special General Meeting of Shareholders was held on Wednesday, August 21, 1946. These notes deal with this 
matter in some detail. 

anufacturing costs continued to increase during the year and reached their highest point at the year’s end. The 
average production cost, therefore, for 1947 will be materially higher than the average cost for 1946. It is expected that 
the demand for your Company’ $ product in the coming year will be very good. There is a great deal of new building pro- 
jected and the demand for building materials should keep the industry busy. 

Your Company has suffered a severe loss during the year in the deaths of two of its Directors—Mr. Morris W. Wil- 
son and Mr. Gordon C. Edwards. 
Respectfully submitted on behalf of the Board of Directors. 
J. D JOHNSON, President, 





CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET, NOVEMBER 30, 1946 





ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS: 
Inventories of cement, materials and supplies as determined and 
certified by the Management and valued at or below cost, 
a Eo. Pree arr rrr errr rrr $ 1,844,446.18 
Accounts receivable less. bid debts reserve) 
MOND ho 6405 CC CLES Uw CES ES S-CN VERS 88 86 6:50 405 $ 1,200,393.47 
MEE USORUCANECS05s AUD CRS SEN SCER FEC NSCR EDS ceécecene 161,635.65 1,362,029.12 


Government bonds (Market value $15,693.75) 
Cash in banks and on hand 


15,000.00 
PERUSE COC CKURS SORE 3e UO UN 40 94 0's 6 ddk aC ET ORe 1,902,996.42 $ 5,124,471.72 
singrrsainas at DIVIDEND MAINTENANCE FUND (represented by cash 


Nie ib nh 6A RS CORe SERS Se UROL OERES CSS cad ss scciecesesneesene 800,000.00 
REFUNDABLE PORTION OF EXCESS PROFITS TAX 340,671.10 
eines << INSURANCE, PREPAID TAXES AND OTHER PREPAID 78,809.60 


ENSES 
PROPERTY ACCOUNT: 
Land, buildings, plant and equipment, etc. (as appraised by Messrs. 
Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc. on the basis of commercial value at 
September 30, 1927, $38,267,500) and the Canada Cement Building 
at cost; with subsequent additions at cost and after — 
amounts realized from plant ee OEP ee ee cc eS 
Less: Reserves for depreciation ....... Rinpiae weale alee e . 28,849,702.81 31,186,104.30 


$37 530,056.72 





LIABILITIES 


CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Po OSPR eee ee ee ee ee Cr ar $ 835,870.24 
bond interest accrued .... POY eee ee 5,689.18 
Freierence ulviaena payable Decemoer “20, Asi6 PP ery re eee 320,402.89 
ancome, excess proills aud Otuer Laxes 441,314.1¢ $ 1,609,336.48 


MORTGAGE ON CANADA CEMENT BUILDING: 





Repayable in semi-annual instalments and balance due in 1948 ...... 295,000.00 
FIRS2 a ow 

Authorized ..... . $20,000,000.00 

pe Ue aa a eer ot 

6% serial rene ried scsepgoe — baie 000 1947 » 1951— 
tinesetes - $ 3,500,000.00 

faeer g ae Oe OL RN TE ORE Te er 10,000.00 3,490,000.00 
RESERVES: 

Fire insuran 


ietressammary repairs and renewals .......... 


CAPITAL STOCK: 
Cumulative Redeemable Preference Shares of $20 par value each, 
carrying annual dividends at the rate of $1.30 per share (Note 1)— 
Authorized (of which $21,000,000 have been issued) ............... $25,000,000.00 


ee ais os no Te eer errr rwermm 


Common 
600, shares wo no } a out weal an authorized issue of 
750,000 shares .. Less banveewts Seannvekaesee enn 6,403,904.75 26,490,804.75 


SURPLUS: (Note 2) 
Earned Surplus, per statement attached ... etenes ® 3, =. aes. 39 
Deterred Surplus—refundable portion of excess protits BOM ccwcranes 10 
Appropriated for Preference Dividend Maintenance Fund ............. 300; "000. 00 4,794,915.49 


$37,530,056.72 


500,000.00 
350,000.00 850,000.00 





CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF PROFIT AND LOSS AND EARNED 
SURPLUS FOR THE YEAR ENDING NOVEMBER 30, 1946 





Profit from operations after providing $2,225,000.00 for depreciation, but 


before taking into account the undernoted items .................. $ 4,832,635.19 




















Executive — EOL ee SRE ER CEES GT CASE OSTA SMOA'e whine OSE RRCS $ 98,424. - 
Directors’ fees ... a RES eRe Ty Oly ener eee si naeeeeN aT 1a 
Legal expenses <hne wae ears 2,201. 80 112,106.76 
$ 4,720,528.43 
Add: 
Trcome from investments ..........0 cece nsec <i oily > Weekes Se ae. 23 
ge eee ee ere mercer are 97,704.75 159,920.98 
$ 4,880,449.41 
Deduct: 
Bond interest i Picts aMewcaeils sav ws 9: 'eaia'chs abit ape Wiewae Kons Sake $ 333,626.59 
Mort e in EN ee Ce eT TC EE Ee ae a 13,300.00 
Contribution .o ‘pension fund ; Berane sega Bacacanasiasd 100,000.00 
Proportion of 1936 Bond refunding ‘oxpense .... 100,000.00 
Provision for income and excess profits taxes (of which the refund- 
able portion of excess profits tax is $10,400.00) ‘ 2,155,000.00 2,701,926.59 
Net profit for year, after income and excess profits taxes ........ $ 2,178,522.82 
Deduct: Appropriation to Preference Dividend Maintenance Fund ....... 800,000.00 
Balance of protte USMC WeEE Aa NSEs Shas G6 tHe coe nese GOK wa nnd ss oS sie $ 1,378,522.82 
Barned surplus, November 30, 1945 .......ccccccvsscncces eer $ 3,485,081.08 
Add: Transfers from reserves— 
642% hae ona enone eienaton Pauca vaee cle aeons gh eae 55,900.00 
Fire insuran Pavawes 250,000.00 
Industrial accidénts 56,800.00 
Contingent ° 400,000.00 762,700.00 4,247,781.08 
$ 5,626,303.90 
Deduct: 
Balance of 1936 Bond refunding expense . $ 560,000.00 


Premium and expenses of 1946 Bona reiunding, ana expeises ol 





compromise or arrangement with shareholuers .. 106,410.89 666,410.89 
$ 4,959,893.01 
Dividends on Preference shares ....... 1,305,645.02 


Earned surplus, November 30, 1946 . 





Notes to Consolidated Balance Sheet 


(1) Under the Compromise or Arrangement sanctioned at the Special General Meeting of Shareholders 
on August 21, 1946, and confirmed by Supplementary Letters Patent dated September 23, 1946, each 
of the 644% Sinking Fund Cumulative Preierence shares of the par value of $1UU each was subdivided 
into five Cumulative Redeemable Preference shares of the par value of $20 each, and the arrears 
of dividends, amounting to $40.25 ar. share, were extinguished. 

The Preierence shares may be c tor redemption at $30 per share but the Company shall not be 
entitled to redeem upon call any - the Preierence shares prior to October 1, 1951, and thereafter 
shall not be entitled to redeem, either upon call or by purchase, any of the Preference shares to 
such extent that the pegete par value of the outstanding Preference shares shall thereby 
be reduced to less than 5,000,000 prior to October 1, 1956, nor to less than $10,000,000 prior to 
October 1, 1961. 
(2) So long as any Preference shares are outstanding, no dividend shall be paid upon the Common 
shares when the Preference Dividend Maintenance Fund shall amount to less than $2.60 per share 
then outstanding; also peer $875,000 of the amount of the Earned Surplus as at November 30, 
1945, nor any part of $330,271 of the amount of the Deferred Surplus as of said date shall be used 
or applied in payment of any dividend on the Common shares. 





AUDITORS’ REPORT TO THE SHAREHOLDERS: 


We have made an examination of the books and poomnts of Canad& Cement Company Limited and 
its Subsidiary Companies for the year ending November 30, 6, and have obtained all the information 
and explanations which we have required, and we F¥, that, in our opinion, the above Balance 
Sheet; a by the notes appended hereto, is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and 
correct view mh Oe affairs of Canada Cement Company Limited and its Subsidiary Companies at 
November 30, and. that the Statement of Profit and Loss and Earned Surplus correctly sets forth 
the result of thele combined operations, according to the best of our information and the explanations 
given to us and as shown by the books of the Companies. 

PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., Auditors. 


Approved on Behalf of the Board: Montreal, January 10, 1947. 


J. D. JOHNSON, Director. 
F. B. KILBOURN, Director. 
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Company 
Reports 


(Continued from Page 26) 


Policy reserves totalled $74,003,236 at 
the end of the year, compared with 
$65,061,521 at the end of 1945. Capi- 
tal and surplus funds at the end of 
1946 were $5,092,916, compared with 
$4,337,209 at the end of the previous 
year, while the unassigned surplus 
was $3,552,967, compared with 
$3,194,875 at the end of 1945. 


London Life 


N 1946 the new insurance pur- 
chased from the London Life In- 
surance Company amounted to $197,- 
819,000, as compared with $138, 
300,000 in the previous year, show- 
ing an increase of $59,519,000. At 
the end of the year the insurance in 
force with the company totalled $1,- 
281,101,000, as compared with $1, 
133,000,000 at the end of 1945, show- 
ing a gain for the year of $148,101,- 
000. Assets totalled $247,214,000, as 
compared with $226,229,000 at the 
end of 1945, showing an increase of 
$20,985,000. Contingency and _= sur- 
plus funds amounted to $19,902,000, 
as compared with $18,460,000 at the 
end of 1945. The strong position of 
the company, in spite of the general 
decline in interest rates, has enabled 
it to make an adjustment in the divi- 
dend scale for ordinary and indus- 
trial policies, resulting in an_ in- 
crease in the dividends for policies 
on the ordinary life, long term en- 
dowment and term plans. The ab- 
sence of any serious epidemic after 
the war and the continuance of the 
low civilian mortality rate during 
the war have made possible the in- 
crease in dividends for policies pro- 
viding life insurance primarily. 


North American Life 


Ne a result of its 1946 operations 
4 the North American Life Assur- 
ance Company was able to report to 
its 105,000 policyhoiders the largest 
amount of new business in its history 

$60,980,756, compared with $43,660,- 
289 in 1945 and $40,922,429 in 1944. 
Business in force at the end of the 
year totalled $403,446,912, compared 
with $362,085,616 at the end of 1945 
and $334,671,797 at the end of 1944. 
Policy benefits paid in 1946 amounted 
to $5,516,894 compared with $5,294,383 
in 1945 and $5,242,350 in 1944. Total 
assets at the end of 1946 were $104,- 
877,198, compared with $96,373,530 at 
the end of 1945, and $89,594,277 at 
the end of 1944. Special reserves and 
surplus funds at the end of 1946 
amounted to $6,605,308, compared 
with $7,681,396 at the end of 1945, 
and $7,486,735 at the end of 1944. 
Surplus earnings in 1946 were $1,164,- 
000, compared with $1,248,474 in 1945. 


Britain's new silver money is being 
made from cupro-nickel -- 75 per 
cent copper and 25 per cent nickel, 
instead of 50 per cent silver, 40 
per cent copper, 5 per cent nickel 
and 5 per cent zinc. Above, new 
half crowns inspected at the Mint. 
Actual metallic value of new shilling 
will be about 1/20 of a penny. 





The rate of interest earned in 1946 
was 3.75 per cent compared with 3.86 
per cent in 1945. Investments in bonds 
and debentures comprised 75.7 per 
cent of the assets at the end of 1946, 
compared with 76.4 per cent at the 
end of 1945. 


National Life 


EW settled-for business of the Na- 

tional Life Assurance Company 
of Canada last year was over $14,000,- 
000, as against $10,000,000 in 1945, 
while the total business in force at 
the close of the year was $96,027,708, 
as against $86,867,122 at the end of 
1945. Total income in 1946 was §$3,- 
311,053, as against $2,990,299 in the 
previous year. Assets at the end of 
the year totalled $19,511,994, as 
against $17,953,722 at the end of 1945. 
Total liabilities under its contracts 
amounted to $18,206,793, showing an 
excess of assets over these liabilities 
of $1,305,201, as against $998,901 at 
the end of 1945. The surplus, includ- 
ing the paid-in capital of $250,000, 
amounted to $663,788, as against 
$641,886 at the end of 1945. Total 
payments to policyholders in 1946 
were $995,262, as against $1,164,828 in 


1945. Death and disability claims 
were $409,244, as against $566,676 in 
1945; matured endowments, cash 
values, etc., were $457,961, as against 
$490,782 in 1945, while dividends paid 
policyholders amounted to $107,241, 
as against $107,370 in 1945. 


Canadian Breweries 


Pyne cee net profit of Cana- 
dian Breweries Limited for the fis- 
cal year ended Oct. 31, 1946, before in- 
come andexcess profits taxes but after 
depreciation of $1,681,095, amounted 
to $10,855,518 compared with $8,668,- 
010 for the year ended Oct.31, 1945. 
After providing $5,619,000 for income 
and excess profits taxes, exclusive of 
$168,500 refundable portion of the 
tax, and $532,428 for minority in- 
terest, the 1945-46 net totalled $4,704,- 
091, equal to $2.35 a share on the 
2,000,000 shares outstanding. The 
1944-45 net profit of $2,294,347, after 
provision of $810,799 for depreciation, 
$6,005,583 for income and excess pro- 
fits taxes, exclusive of tax refund of 
$588,900, and $368,080 for minority 
interest, was equivalent to $1.32 a 
share on the 1,735,791 shares issued 
at Oct. 31, 1945. 


Consolidated balance sheet at Oct. 
31, 1946, reflects the expansion which 
took place during the year and shows 
the company with net working capital 
of $9,663,812, comparing with $7,937,- 
518 at October 31, 1945. 


Guaranty Trust 


dala lated of the Guaranty Trust 

Company of Canada for the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1946, amounted to 
$49,080, an increase of $7,329 over the 
previous year, J. Wilson Berry, presi- 
dent and general manager, reported 
at the 21st annual meeting of the 
company. 

The company also realized profits 
of $56,299 from sale of capital assets 
and investment securities. These pro- 
fits, with the balance carried forward 
from the previous year of $11,607.57, 
and $23,700.12 transferred from con- 
tingency reserve, enabled directors to 
make the following appropriations: 
$20,676 for federal and _ business 
taxes; $23,530 to cover four quarterly 
dividends at the rate of five per cent 
per annum; $80,000 transferred to 
the capital reserve funds, leaving 
$16,482.01 to be carried forward at 
credit of profit and.loss account. 


Excelsior Life 


a 1946 the new insurance, including 

reinstatements, etc., issued by the 
Excelsior Life Insurance Company 
amounted to $30,077,248, compared 
with $21,441,718 in 1945. The insur- 
ance in force at the end of the year 
totalled $192,624,294, compared with 
$171,793,210 at the close of the pre- 
vious year. Its total income in 1946 
was $6,766,127, compared with $5,878,- 
374 in 1945. Its payments to policy 
owners in 1946 amounted to $2,069,- 
200, of which $888,482 was paid in 
death claims and $1,180,717 was paid 
to living policy owners, compared 
with $1,998,563, of which $821,286 
was paid in death claims and $1,177,- 
277 to living policy owners. Total 
assets at the end of 1946 were $38,- 
876,285, compared with $35,798,846 at 
the end of 1945. At the end of 1946 
the assets were invested as follows: 
bonds and debentures, 82.53 per cent; 
loans on policies, 5.83 per cent; pre- 
ferred and common stocks, 5.47 per 
cent; first mortgages, 3.86 per cent; 
real estate (including head office 
building), 1.62 per cent; cash, etc., 
0.69 per cent. 
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behind this door... 





is a gracious living room, a key executive quietly pondering the problems 


of tomorrow . 


. a family discussion on Junior’s future . 


. . or perhaps 


the purchase of a new car, refrigerator or home furnishings. 


Behind this door someone is planning to buy things . 


.. go places... 


increase production, or overcome a problem, because, in the quiet 


atmosphere of the home, big and little decisions are carefully thought 


out. In the home, people are influenced more rapidly and more decisively. 


Behind this door, and over forty thousand others like it, a welcome 


guest... 


. SATURDAY NIGHT... 


is invited each week, bringing great 


influence to bear on the purchasing habits of these high income families. 


ory 
3 Weaturvay NIGHT . . . cleverly edited for Canadians, sells solidly and 


cOpsistently. 7 out of 10 invite it to return year after year. 


INFLUENTIAL 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


RICHMOND ST. W., TORONTO, CANADA 
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